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THE LOCATION OF CELLAE AND THE ROUTE OF THE 
VIA EGNATIA IN WESTERN MACEDONIA! 


CHARLES EDSON 


HE late Roman itineraries? list a 
station called Cellae on that section 
of the Via Egnatia which ran east- 
ward through western Macedonia from 
Heraclea Lynci to Edessa. The place name 
is the plural of the Latin cella, and this 
word was hardly used as the official desig- 
nation of the station before the time of 
the Roman empire.’ The sites of Heraclea 
Lynci and Edessa are fixed. The former 
was situated about two kilometers south 
of Bitolj (formerly also known as Monas- 
tir), and the location of Edessa is certain 
from the literary, archaeological and epi- 
graphic evidence. Westward from Edessa 
the Via Egnatia, because of the very 
mountainous terrain, can only have fol- 
lowed approximately the same route as 
the modern railway® and road® over the 
Vladovo Pass to the northern end of the 
basin of Lake Ostrovo, the ancient Eor- 
daea. Eastward from Heraclea the Roman 
road ran southeast over the level plain of 
Bitolj-Florina, the ancient tribal district 
of Lyncus.’ The problem of the route of 
the Via Egnatia through western Mace- 
donia is simple: its solution depends upon 
determining which of two passes connect- 
ing the Ostrovo basin with the plain of 
Bitolj-Florina was that used by the Ro- 
man road. 


{Cuassican PuttoLoay, XLVI, January, 1951] 


I 

The first of these two routes is that of 
the present road which runs north of Lake 
Ostrovo through Begnia’ on the north- 
western shore of the lake, then westward 
across the southern spurs of Mt. Kaimak- 
chalan by Gornichevo® to Banitsa!® in 
the southeastern corner of the plain of 
Bitolj. The second is the route of the rail- 
way which runs south along the western 
shore of Lake Ostrovo, turns west across 
the plain south of Lake Petres (formerly 
Petersko) and then turns north and then 
west through the Kirli Derven defile, 
which is from ten to six kilometers south 
to southwest of Gornichevo, into the plain 
of Bitolj-Florina. The question is: Did 
the Via Egnatia run through Gornichevo 
or farther to the south through the Kirli 
Derven defile? 

It seems that scholars who have con- 
sidered the route of the Via Egnatia in this 
region have unanimously decided upon 
the former of these two routes. Kiepert 
placed Cellae (Cellis) almost precisely at 
the site of Gornichevo," and it is his great 
authority which apparently lies behind 
the renaming of Gornichevo as ‘“‘Kelli” by 
the Greek government. Miller conjec- 
turally placed Cellae at Begnia.'* Both 
these locations of the station of course 
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imply the approximate course of the mod- 
ern road. The same route for the Via 
Egnatia has been accepted by Picard,' 
Keramopoullos,'4 and Margaret Has- 
luck.® I know of no one who has argued 
for the more southerly route through the 
Kirli Derven defile. 

We may now turn to the evidence of 
the itineraries for the section of the Via 
ignatia between Heraclea Lynci and 


m. p. from Edessa to Ad Duodecimum 
and the 16 m. p. from the latter station to 
Cellae total 28 m. p., precisely the num- 
ber given in the Antonine itinerary 319, 3 
as the distance from Cellae to Edessa. It 
is apparent, therefore, that the number 
XXXIII in the Antonine itinerary 330, 5 
is a mere scribal error for XXVIII, surely 
caused by contamination with the pre- 
ceding entry (330, 4: XX XIII). The dis- 


Ant. it. 319; 1. Heraclea --- 
2. Cellis m. p. XXxXiiii 
3. Edessa Mm. p. XXVili 


62 m. p. ca. 92 kilometers 

Ant. it. 330, 3. Heraclia --- 
4, Cellis m. p. XXxili 
5. Edessa m. p. XXXxili 


66 m. p. ca. 98 kilometers 
It. Burd. 606, 4. civitas Edissa 


5. mutatio Ad Duodecimum mil. xii 


6. mansio Cellis 


7. mutatio Grande 


mil. xvi 
(28 m. p.) 


mil. xiii 


8. mutatio Melitonus mil. xiii 
9. civitas Heraclea mil. — xiii 
(41 m. p.) 
69 m. p. ca. 102 kilometers 
Peutinger Tables Heraclia --- 
(Miller, It. Rom., Cellis XXXii 
col. 521.) Edessa xlv 


Lip. ca. 114 kilometers 


Edessa. One Roman mile (m. p.) is taken 
as ca. 1480 meters.® 

The distance of 45 m. p. given by the 
Peutinger Tables as that between Edessa 
and Cellae is wild and is to be dismissed 
as a corruption or scribal error. It is the 
identical erroneous number, XLV, given 
by the Tables as the distance between 
Edessa and Pella, both known sites, which 
were actually 30 m. p. apart.!7 On the 
basis of the entries in the Antonine itiner- 
ary alone (319, 3 and 330, 5) it is impos- 
sible to decide which of the two numerals, 
XXVIII or XXXIII, is correct. Here the 
Bordeaux itinerary is decisive, for the 12 


tance between Edessa and Cellae was 28 
Roman miles. 

The distance between Cellae and Hera- 
clea Lynci is given by the Antonine itiner- 
ary as 34 (319, 2) or 33 (330, 4) m. p., and 
the Peutinger Tables have 32 m. p. These 
figures added to the 28 m. p. established 
as the correct distance from Edessa to 
Cellae give a total of from 60 to 62 m. p. 
as the distance between Edessa and 
Heraclea. Along the modern road from 
Edessa (Vodena) to Bitolj (Monastir) 
that distance is 54.75 English miles!’ or 
ca. 88 kilometers.!® If we take 1480 me- 
ters to the Roman mile, this, in turn, gives 
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us slightly over 59 m. p. as the distance 
along the modern road from Edessa to 
Bitolj. This is an extraordinarily close 
agreement with the 60 to 62 m. p. given by 
the Antonine itinerary and the Peutinger 
Tables as the distance between Edessa 
and Heraclea Lynci and seems decisive 
support for the northern of the two pos- 
sible routes from the Ostrovo basin to the 
plain of Bitolj, that running through Beg- 
nia, Gornichevo, and Banitsa. Twenty- 
eight Roman miles westward from Edessa 


MT. KAIMAKCHALAN 






sist the temptation to dismiss the diver- 
gent distance of the Bordeaux itinerary as 
“corrupt.””! The real significance of this 
divergence is only revealed when we con- 
sider the character of the various itiner- 
aries as documents. 

Kubitschek has demonstrated that the 
Antonine itinerary and the Peutinger 
Tables have an ultimate common source.” 
This he takes to be a Roman road map 
dating from the reign of Caracalla. The 
two sequences of the Antonine itinerary 
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along the modern road is about 41.5 kil- 
ometers or 26 English miles. This would 
place Cellae almost precisely at Gorni- 
chevo” and thus appears decisively to 
support Kiepert’s location of Cellae at 
that village. The problem stated at the 
beginning of this investigation seems to 
be resolved in favor of the northern of the 
two routes from the Ostrovo basin into 
the plain of Bitolj. 

We have, however, to proceed further. 
The Bordeaux itinerary (606, 7-9) differs 
radically from the other itineraries in giv- 
ing a total of 41 m. p. as the distance from 
Cellae to Heraclea, a distance greater by 
7 to9 m. p., ca. 10 to 13 kilometers, from 
that of the other itineraries. We must re- 


MT. KAIMAKCHALAN 


SoROVICHT 
NOVIGR 


BERMION RANGE 


@2 8 3 6.24 
a oe} 
Kilometers 


(319, 1-2 and 330, 3-4) and the Peutinger 
Tables are not, therefore, independent of 
each other but essentially reproduce the 
same primary source, though the Tables 
represent a recension later than that used 
by the compiler of the Antonine itinerary. 
Moreover, these two documents are the 
work of mere copyists whom we have no 
reason whatever to believe had any per- 
sonal knowledge of Macedonia. The au- 
thor of the Bordeaux itinerary, on the 
contrary, had personally traveled over 
the routes he describes?’ and has produced 
much the most detailed and circumstan- 
tial of the itineraries. He personally jour- 
neyed along the entire course of the Via 
Egnatia in the year a.p. 333,%4 and his 
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evidence must be taken as having at least 
as much weight as that of the document 
from which the Antonine itinerary and 
the Peutinger Tables derive. It is this very 
independence of the Bordeaux itinerary 
as a source which makes its agreement 
with the Antonine itinerary 319, 3 in plac- 
ing Cellae 28 Roman miles west of Edessa 
so compelling. The problem now is to 
decide whether it is the Bordeaux or the 
other itineraries which preserve the cor- 
rect distance between Cellae and Hera- 
clea Lynci, that is, whether that dis- 
tance was 41 or 32 to 34 Roman miles. 
Upon the solution of this problem depends 
the location of Cellae and the determina- 
tion of the route of the Via Egnatia from 
EKordaea into Lyncus. 


II 

Obviously it is not possible to decide 
this question on the basis of the itineraries 
alone. We must turn to the epigraphic 
evidence. 

1. In 1893 Mordtmann published a 
Macedonian milestone found “im Ein- 
schnitte bei kil. 170, 450” of the Salonica- 
Bitolj railway “auf 2. m. Tiefe.’’> Mar- 
garet Hasluck* clearly indicates the loca- 
tion as “half a kilometer south of the rail- 
way station of Tserovo”? in the wild defile 
called Kirli Dervan.’’*® The text runs: 

éy « Boxepias 
oTad.ot € 
KQaTOV 
The letter forms are certainly not later 
than the middle of the third century B.c. 
and can well be earlier. This milestone 
was set up during the period of the Mace- 
donian monarchy. During the rule of the 
kings, therefore, an important road ran 
from the Ostrovo basin, Eordaea, to the 
plain of Bitolj, Lyncus, through the Kirli 
Derven defile, and the defile itself is quite 
clearly the éoBodrn ris Avyxou of Thucy- 
dides 4. 83. 2 and ai eis rHv ‘Eopdaiay 
imepBodai of Polybius 18. 23. 3.*° The cer- 


tainty that the Kirli Derven defile was 
the route from Eordaea into Lyncus dur- 
ing the period of the Macedonian mon- 
archy at least suggests the possibility 
that the same route was used by the Via 
Egnatia. But one can of course salvage 
the evidence of the Antonine itinerary 
and the Peutinger Tables by arguing that 
the Romans in or shortly after 148 B.c. 
chose the more direct route to the north 
over Begnia, Gornichevo, and Banitsa. 

2. The following inscription has been 
published by Dimitsas*® from a bad copy 
and more adequately by N. K. Pappa- 
dakis.** The latter saw it in a chapel at 
the village Rosna,** which is located in 
the southern extremity of the Bitolj-Flori- 
na plain three kilometers northwest of the 
Banitsa (“Vevi’’) railway station*®* and a 
little over six kilometers northwest of the 
northern entrance into the Kirli Derven 
defile. The text was inscribed on an un- 
fluted column which had been split ver- 
tically.*4 Neither Dimitsas nor Pappa- 
dakis gives measurements. The letter 
forms as reproduced by Pappadakis are 
characteristic of the late empire. The text 
was carelessly inscribed, and the lower 
portion of the inscribed surface had suf- 
fered severe damage. At each extremity of 
the column were the remains of two dif- 
ferent Latin inscriptions, above VALEN- 
TINIANOET, below CONSTANTI, and 
some unintelligible traces. It is therefore 
clear that the monument had been re- 
used twice. I give the following text based 
on Pappadakis’ epigraphic transcript: 

ayabh rbxn 
robs peylo 
Tous Kal Mora 
tolus] avroxpa 
5. Topas PA Od 
ad Kwvora[v] 
tiov kai [I']ad 
Ovar Make 
puavov Le[B] 
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10. 8B Kai rods 
éripavelo] 
ratous Kalica] 
pas ®d Od[ad Le] 
[Bijpov kai Tad] 
<Otad Maétipivov> 

15. [ca. 6] HIIO [- -] 
[----- ad] 
[A]upp[ax ]iov [-?-] 
eo. s]TH- --] 


Line 2: There is a mu-epsilon ligature. Both 
Dimitsas and Pappadakis indicate the mu as 
being reversed. 

Lines 13-15: Pappadakis restores: 6A Od| 
[aXépror]|[ZeB8]fjpo[y. But in the preserved 
portion of the text the nomen Valerius is in- 
variably abbreviated Ovad and in line 15 Pap- 
padakis’ restoration forces him to “correct’’ 
the pi of his epigraphic text into rho. More- 
over, his restoration at the beginning of the 
line contains only three letters, while his epi- 
graphic transcript indicates six letter spaces 
available before the first preserved letter, eta. 
My suggested restoration for line 14 seems to 
me inevitable. The three letters preserved in 
line 15 are completely incompatible with any 
of the names of Maximin Daia, who must, 
however, appear in this place. But the stone 
was very carelessly inscribed and, in this area, 
badly damaged, and I suggest that Pappadakis 
in his copy omitted to indicate one missing 
line. 

Lines 16-17: Here Pappadakis restores the 
names of Maximin Daia: [kal Tad Ovad)| 
{[Maécutvov]. But in line 17 the proposed resto- 
ration is utterly at variance with the six letters 
shown in the epigraphic transcript. 

Line 17: The restoration of this place name, 
the terminal point of the Via Egnatia on the 
Adriatic coast, is surely correct. Pappadakis’ 
epigraphic text places the upsilon as the initial 
letter of the line. But here it seems likely that 
he has not correctly reproduced the left mar- 
gin of the text,** although, on the analogy of 
lines 9-10, the delta of [A]upp[ax]iov can have 
been inscribed at the end of line 16. Dyrra- 
chium is the only known station on the Via 
Egnatia whose name, in the genitive, precisely 
fits the six letters preserved in line 17. 


We have here a milestone on the Via 
Egnatia cast in the form of a dedication 
to the Second Tetrarchy. The date is be- 
tween 1 May, 305 and 25 July, 306. For 
the form of the document see, for example, 
IGRR, IV, 1208* of a.p. 292-305 from 
Thyatira in Lydia, which is also a mile- 
stone dedicated by the city with the 
names of the four rulers in the accusative. 
The point, of course, is that the cost of the 
milestone was paid by the local commu- 
nity, which erected it as a dedication, and 
not by the imperial administration. 

But the monument is something more 
than a simple milestone. It also, I con- 
tend, records a refection of the Via 
Egnatia. The two letters preserved in 
line 18, TH, cannot be associated with the 
name of any known station on the road. 
Nor in line 18 can we restore pidia or a 
numeral.** The appearance of Dyrrachium 
provides the key. Collart has published 
two milestones of Trajan which record a 
refection of the Via Egnatia by that em- 
peror.*”? The first was found at Kalam- 
baki, twelve kilometers northwest of 
Philippi, and had been brought there 
from a field east of the village.** The in- 
scription is to be dated between 1 January 
and 9 December, A.p. 112. Lines 5-10 run: 
vilam. a Dyrrachi(o) / usque Acontisma. 
per. / provinciam Macedoniam / longa in- 
termissione neglectam / restitue[nd|am . cu- 
ravit . / a Dyr[r(achio) m(ilia)| p(assuum). 
The distance from Dyrrachium is unfor- 
tunately broken away. That from the 
nearest station was presumably added on 
the now missing portion of the stone. The 
second milestone was found at about the 
sixth kilometer of the Salonica-Serres 
road, which in this particular area follows 
the route of the Via Egnatia.*® Although 
in this inscription there is an error in the 
number of the emperor’s consulate, Co- 
lart has established*® that the date is 
A.D. 107. The relevant portion of the text 
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is lines 6-13: viam a Dyrrac(hio) / usq(ue) 
Neapoli(m) per pro/vinciam Macedo/niam 
longa inter// missione neglect(am) / resti- 
tuendam cu/ravit a Thessalonica / V. The 
reason that Neapolis, not Acontisma, is 
mentioned in the second and earlier mile- 
stone is that at the date it was erected the 
repair of the road had not yet extended 
eastward from Neapolis.“* The appear- 
ance of Dyrrachium in the Rosna dedica- 
tion very strongly suggests that we have 
to do with a milestone which commemo- 
rates a similar refection, for otherwise it 
is difficult to apprehend the utility of a 
statement of the distance from Dyrra- 
chium to the ancient community at or 
near Rosna, and in any case we have seen 
(above p. 5) that a restoration of line 18 
to that effect is impossible. The following 
restoration of lines 15 ff. cannot lay claim 
to literal accuracy but is offered primarily 
as an aid to the interpretation of the 
document. 


15. [5 wr] % 7d[Acs] 
[rv d5dv a7] 
[A]upp[ax]iou [xpés] 
18. [rav]rnly ryv orn] 
[Any azroxara] 
[ornoavras] 

[uidca 23] 

[amo “*:7*) 

[uidva .*?.] 


(20). 


The accusatives of lines 2 to 13 show that 
we have to do with a dedication, and the ap- 
propriate place for the dedicant is in line 15 
where the three preserved letters precisely fit 
the restoration. The place name itself was 
short, only four to five letters plus the genitive 
plural of the ethnic. We shall see? that the 
general vicinity of Rosna is suitable for the 
location of the station Grande, which the Bor- 
deaux itinerary (606, 7) places 14 m. p. west 
of Cellae. This is a short place name. But the 
word as reproduced in that itinerary surely 
exhibits contamination with the Latin adjec- 
tive grandis, and in the present state of knowl- 


edge any attempt to recover the correct form 
would be guesswork. 

For lines 17-19 compare JGRR, I, 828% a 
milestone dedicated on behalf of (j7ép) Sep- 
timius Severus and his family: .. .apxo]uevn 
ard tavrns THs oTnAns Ta [éijs peitia .. 
Strabo 7. 7. 4 [ed., Meineke, pp. 443-44] in 
his paraphrase of Polybius’ description (84. 
12. 2) of the Via Egnatia speaks of the road 
as BeBnuatiouern Kata pirttoy kal KateoTn\w- 
pévn. There can then be no doubt that orndn 
was used as a term for milestones. I do not be- 
lieve that any other restoration is compatible 
with the two letters preserved in line 18. 

For lines 19-20 compare JGRR, III, 15 of 
A.D. 58/9: 


... THY) d6dv ard ’Arapelias mplos Nelxacay 
KkaredOapperny TH apxatory[rt] amoKxabeornae 
[kal katac]kevacOjvar [adv] wpooléragtev.** 

Line 21: Here, as in the first of the two mile- 
stones of Trajan discussed above, the distance 
from Dyrrachium to the ancient locality near 
Rosna was given. Presumably the repairs be- 
gan at Dyrrachium and were continued east- 
ward along the Via Egnatia, the progress of 
the refection being indicated by the erection 
of milestones. 

Line 22: As in the first of Trajan’s mile- 
stones the distance from the nearest station to 
the west of Rosna was presumably indicated. 
The number of letter spaces available for the 
place name in the genitive is from 7 to 9. This 
is compatible with the station Melitonus listed 
by the Bordeaux itinerary (606, 8) as 14 m. p. 
west of Grande. But the name of this station 
as transmitted in the manuscript of the Bor- 
deaux itinerary is very probably corrupt, and 
in any case to restore the name here would be 
pure conjecture. 


My restoration assumes that at the be- 
ginning of the fourth century the Via Eg- 
natia was in a state of disrepair. In the 
period earlier than our document no re- 
fection of the road later than that of Cara- 
calla between 10 December, 216 and 8 
April, 217“ has as yet come to light. 
After the expulsion of the Goths from the 
Balkan Peninsula by Claudius Gothicus 
and Aurelian, Macedonia was not a 
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theater of serious military operations, and 
hence there was no immediate urgency to 
repair the Via Egnatia. In the east the 
road building activities of Diocletian 
were primarily devoted to the construc- 
tion of the great strata Diocletiana on the 
Syrian frontier. There is every reason to 
conclude that as of a.p. 305 the Via Eg- 
natia was dilapidated, in the literal sense 
of the word, and badly needed repair. At 
that time Macedonia was under the direct 
administration of Galerius, one of whose 
residences was at Thessalonica. It is un- 
derstandable that the new Augustus 
should have rebuilt the great highway 
which led eastward to Nicomedia and 
westward to Italy and Rome. It is highly 
probable that the refection of 305-6 was 
the first since that of Caracalla in 216- 
7. 

The location of this milestone of the 
Second Tetrarchy at Rosna is compatible 
with a route following the course of the 
modern road over Banitsa, Gornichevo, 
and Begnia to the Ostrovo basin or with 
that of the railway farther to the south 
through the Kirli Derven defile. This stone 
contributes nothing towards the problem 
of the route of the Via Egnatia from Lyn- 
cus to Eordaea. It does, however, enable 
us to interpret two other inscriptions, the 
evidence of whose location is decisive. 

3. In 1893 Giannopoulos published an 
inscription*® found near the village Novi- 
grad, which is situated on the southwest 
shore of Lake Ostrovo.*® The stone is de- 
scribed as having been near the railway 
line (‘en dehors de la ligne’”’) which is, at 
its nearest point, two kilometers north- 
west of Novigrad. Giannopoulos offers no 
description of the stone and no measure- 
ments. The letters in line 1 were smaller 
than in the succeeding lines. The text is: 

é-yabj tix([n] 
Tous pevia[rous] 
kat Qoraro[us] 


avtoxpartopals] 
5. ®d Ovarépiov [Kwr] 

oravr.ov Kal 
Tad Ovad[Epiov Ma] 
Eucavdv [eB] 
kal Tods ércp[av] 

10. eardrovs K[ai] 
capas ®\ Oval[dépr] 
[ov LeBAplo[y xai] 
Tad Ovadlepiov Ma] 
[Eutvov - - - -] 


It is obvious that we have to do with the 
twin of the milestone found at Rosna. It 
seems clear that the stone, which was 
found lying loose near the railway, was at 
or very near its original position. Novigrad 
is situated twelve kilometers air-line from 
the nearest point on the modern road 
passing through Gornichevo. This dedica- 
tion, like that of Rosna, was set up by a 
community to act as a milestone as well 
as to commemorate the refection of the 
Via Egnatia in a.p. 305-6. The location of 
this inscription demonstrates that the Ro- 
man road ran across the plain south of 
Lake Petres (formerly Petersko) and 
hence of necessity, in order to reach the 
plain of Bitolj, through the Kirli Derven 
defile, which we have already seen was 
the route from Eordaea to Lyncus at the 
time of the Macedonian monarchy. The 
location of this second milestone is de- 
cisive as against the equation of the mod- 
ern road over Begnia, Gornichevo, and 
Banitsa with the Via Egnatia. 

4. The following inscription was seen 
by Pappadakis® at the village Petres, for- 
merly Petersko, on the western shore of 
the small lake of the same name." I saw 
the stone on 29 July, 1937. It was built 
into the house of Stavros Lazou, to the 
right of the door. H. ext. max., 0.235; W.., 
0.24; H. of letters, line 1,0.04 to 0.045; 
lines 2 ff., 0.02 to 0.03. Interspace, lines 
1-2, 0.045, lines 2-4, 0.025. 
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ayabh roxn 
vacat 

Tovs weylorous 

kai Gorarous 

[avro]xparopas™ 


Though the names of the emperors are 
missing, it is, I submit, practically certain 
that we have to do with another mile- 
stone in the form of a dedication to the 
Second Tetrarchy as at Rosna and Novi- 
grad. The stone of course is not in situ. 
But Petres is located five kilometers air- 
line from the nearest point on the modern 
road running over Gornichevo, and the 
terrain between the road and the village is 
rough and mountainous. It is unlikely in 
the extreme that anyone should have 
transported the stone over this difficult 
broken country for use as building materi- 
al in the village. It was surely brought 
from some place in the plain to the south 
of Lake Petres. This fragmentary mile- 
stone is further support for the conclusion 
that the Via Egnatia in a.p. 305-6 ran 
from Eordaea to Lyncus through the Kirli 
Derven defile, the same route which the 
old Macedonian road had taken in or be- 
fore the third century B.c. 


Ill 


The epigraphic evidence proves that 
the route of the Via Egnatia ran from the 
Ostrovo basin through the Kirli Derven 
defile into the plain of Bitolj. We have 
now to determine whether the figure of 
69 m. p. given by the Bordeaux itinerary 
(606, 5-9) as the distance between Edessa 
and Heraclea Lynci agrees with that 
route. The ancient road after negotiating 
the passes west of Edessa turned south 
along the shore of Lake Ostrovo and then 
west over the plain south of Lake Petres 
to the southern entrance into the Kirli 
Derven defile. But in the basin of Lake 
Ostrovo the Via Egnatia cannot have fol- 
lowed the line of the modern railway, that 


is, it cannot have passed westward to the 
north of the lake and then turned south 
along the western shore. West of the lake 
the land falls away sheer to the water, and 
the railway line has been inlarge part blast- 
ed out of the precipitous slope.®* In one 
place the line is forced to pass through a 
tunnel.** The ancient road can not have 
run from north to south along the western 
shore of the lake. Margaret Hasluck has 
decisively demonstrated from the literary 
and archaeological evidence that in an- 
tiquity and during the middle ages the 
road ran south along the eastern shore of 
the lake and then turned westward over 
the plain.® In 171 B.c. a road practicable 
for the entire Macedonian field army ran 
along the eastern shore of Lake Ostrovo.* 
It is most important to keep in mind that 
the waters of the lake were very much 
less in extent during antiquity than to- 
day.*? The course of the ancient road east 
and south of Lake Ostrovo is now cov- 
ered by the lake,®* and hence no traces of 
the Roman road in this area have sur- 
vived. 

However in determining the distance 
covered by the Via Egnatia between 
Edessa and Heraclea Lynci it will be 
legitimate to take the route of the modern 
railway as far as the Banitsa station as a 
control.5® The basin of Lake Ostrovo may 
be envisaged as an elongated parallelo- 
gram whose major axis runs from north- 
northeast to south-southwest. The railway 
runs across the northern end of this paral- 
lelogram and along its western side; the 
ancient road ran along the eastern side 
and across the southern end. The dis- 
tance covered by these two routes from 
Edessa to Banitsa station will, then, have 
been approximately the same. From Edes- 
sa to Banitsa station the distance covered 
by the railway is 43 English miles® or 
about 69 kilometers. The air-line distance 
from Banitsa station to the site of Hera- 
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clea Lynci, two kilometers south of Bi- 
tolj, is 33.5 kilometers. Over the level 
plain of Bitolj-Florina it will be more than 
ample to add ten percent of the air-line dis- 
tance in order to procure the length of the 
Roman road in this area, thus about 37 
kilometers. The total distance, then, from 
Edessa to Heraclea Lynci by way of the 
Ostrovo basin and the Kirli Derven defile 
will have amounted to around 106 kilome- 
ters or something less than 72 m. p. This 
is sufficiently close to the 69 m. p. given by 
the Bordeaux itinerary (606, 5-9) as the 
distance between Edessa and Heraclea, 
and agrees perfectly with the conclusion 
demanded by the epigraphic evidence 
that the Via Egnatia ran through the Kirli 
Derven defile, not farther to the north 
over Gornichevo. 

We have seen (above p. 2) that the 
distance of 28 m. p. given by the Bordeaux 
itinerary (606, 5-6) and the Antonine 
itinerary, 319, 2-3, as that between Edes- 
sa and Cellae is correct. This comes to 
about 41.5 kilometers or almost 26 Eng- 
lish miles. Along the route of the railway 
from Edessa to Bitolj this would be about 
at Patelic (now “Ayios Pandeleimon’’),*! 
five kilometers northeast of Novigrad on 
the western shore of Lake Ostrovo. But, 
as has been shown, the ancient road did 
not follow the western shore of the lake. It 
ran along the eastern shore, skirting the 
promontory Sut Burun,® which extends 
northwest into Lake Ostrovo,® and then 
turned west across what is now the south- 
ern extremity of Lake Ostrovo. Along this 
route a distance of 28 m. p. would place 
Cellae in the general vicinity of Novigrad 
or Sorovich* in the plain south of Lake 
Petres. The milestones of Novigrad and 
Petres have already shown us that the Via 
Egnatia did in fact run from east to west 
across this plain. 

It will be well to recapitulate by stating 
the actual route followed by the Via Eg- 


natia from Heraclea Lynci to Edessa. The 
Roman road ran southeast over the plain 
of Bitolj-Florina, the ancient Lyncus, 
passed through the Kirli Derven defile, 
the écBodr# ris Avyxov of Thucydides, 
turned east across the plain south of Lake 
Petres and over what is now the southern 
extremity of Lake Ostrovo until it ap- 
proached the western slopes of the Bermi- 
on range. It then turned north along the 
eastern shore of Lake Ostrovo, the an- 
cient lake ‘‘Begorritis,” passed around the 
promontory Sut Burun and then ran, 
first northeast and then east, into the 
passes which connect Eordaea with the 
medieval and modern Kampania, the an- 
cient Botteia (Bottiaea), until it reached 
Edessa. There is no evidence at all for an 
ancient road which ran from the plain of 
Bitolj over Banitsa, Gornichevo, and Beg- 
nia to the Ostrovo basin, the route of the 
modern motor road. It is surely of some 
negative significance that in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the modern road 
no traces of an ancient road, either re- 
mains of the road itself or milestones, 
have been reported from that portion of 
the route between Lake Ostrovo and the 
plain of Bitolj. The existence of such a 
route has been assumed solely on the 
basis of the Antonine itinerary and the 
Peutinger Tables, which, as we have seen, 
are not independent sources, and without 
serious consideration of the Bordeaux 
itinerary or of the epigraphic evidence. 
The 32 to 34 Roman miles given by the 
Antonine itinerary and the Peutinger 
Tables as the distance between Heraclea 
Lynci and Cellae must be dismissed as er- 
roneous. The correct, or approximately 
correct, figure for the distance between 
those two stations is that of the Bor- 
deaux itinerary, 41 Roman miles. Cellae 
was not situated at Gornichevo but in the 
plain below Lake Petres at least ten kil- 
ometers to the south.® 
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It may perhaps be suggested that the 
distance from Cellae to Heraclea Lynci 
given by the Bordeaux itinerary, 41 m. p., 
is that of an alternate route over the Kirli 
Derven defile to that of 32 to 34 m. p. over 
Begnia, Gornichevo, and Banitsa.® This 
suggestion would have the merit of salvag- 
ing the evidence of all the itineraries. But 
it is without foundation. Cellae appears in 
all the itineraries. The northern route over 
Begnia, Gornichevo, and Banitsa places 
Cellae at Gornichevo. The southern, and 
correct, route through the Kirli Derven 
defile places Cellae in the plain near Novi- 
grad and Sorovich. The station cannot 
have been at both places. The concept of 
alternate routes of the Via Egnatia from 
Eordaea into Lyncus can only be main- 
tained by assuming that there were two 
stations named Cellae, one on the north- 
ern, the other on the southern route, and 
that both these stations were 28 m. p. west 
of Edessa. I feel that the mere statement 
of this proposition is sufficient refutation. 
There was only one route for the Via Eg- 
natia in western Macedonia, and that 
route ran through the Kirli Derven defile. 

We may now consider how the errone- 
ous distance of 32, 33, or 34 m. p. given by 
the Antonine itinerary and the Peutinger 
Tables as that between Heraclea Lynci 
and Cellae arose. These numbers, XX XII, 
XXXIII, or XXXIITI, obviously cannot 
be explained as a scribal error for XLI,™ 
the sum of the three short stages given by 
the Bordeaux itinerary (606, 7-9) between 
Cellae and Heraclea. Moreover, the three 
numbers appearing in the Antonine itin- 
erary (in 319,2 and in 330,4) and the 
Peutinger Tables obviously represent the 
same original figure given in the Roman 
road map from which both documents 
derive. The explanation of this erroneous 
number is, I think, to be sought along the 
following lines. As we have seen, the Bor- 
deaux is much the most detailed of the 


extant itineraries, and this is to be ex- 
plained by the fact that it is the personal 
record of an actual journey. The stations 
which it has in common with the other 
itineraries are ordinarily designated as 
civitates, cities, or mansiones, overnight 
stopping places. The stations which ap- 
pear in the Bordeaux itinerary alone are 
usually mutationes, points where the draft 
animals were changed and the travelers 
could rest. A Roman road map covering 
the entire empire and beyond simply did 
not have the space to indicate all the mi- 
nor stations along the roads. The road 
map of necessity concerned itself with the 
more important sites, the civitates and 
mansiones. Hence it is very likely that the 
distance between these more important 
sites was procured by adding the dis- 
tances between the intermediate stations, 
the mutationes. Invariably in the course 
of such a procedure, which entailed the 
addition of the distances between minor 
stations along the roads of the whole em- 
pire, mistakes must have occurred. I sug- 
gest that such a mistake arose in the add- 
ing of the distances between mutationes 
on the section of the Via Egnatia between 
Heraclea Lynci and Cellae. The fact that 
the Peutinger Tables, which are a copy 
based on a later recension of the road map 
used by the compiler of the Antonine 
itinerary, preserve what is essentially the 
same erroneous number, X XXII, as does 
that itinerary, probably shows that in 
that recension the distances between ma- 
jor stations along the roads were not re- 
checked but simply repeated from the 
original map. Since such maps were de- 
signed to give a general picture of the im- 
perial road system as a whole, an error of 
7 to 9 Roman miles was hardly a very 
serious matter. The fact that the dis- 
tance of 32 to 34 m. p. between Heraclea 
and Cellae fits in with the distance be- 
tween Edessa and Bitolj along the mod- 
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ern road is to be dismissed as sheer acci- 
dent.** 

I do not know the date of the construc- 
tion of the modern road over Begnia, 
Gornichevo, and Banitsa, but it seems 
highly probable that this route was chosen 
precisely because the rise in the level of 
Lake Ostrovo in recent times caused the 
older and established route along the lake 
and over the Kirli Derven defile to be no 
longer practicable. 

IV 

The Macedonian milestone discussed 
above (p. 4) has shown that, in at least 
one portion of its course, the Via Egnatia 
followed the route of an earlier Mace- 
donian road. When shortly after 148 B.c. 
the Romans embarked upon the construc- 
tion of the Via Egnatia, they would natu- 
rally have exploited any existing roads 
which were suitable for their objectives. 
It seems very probable that, so far as 
Macedonia itself was concerned,® they 
needed to do little more than take over, 
and presumably repair, an already exist- 
ing highway, for a main east-west road 
across Macedonia would have been an 
inescapable necessity for the kings. Actu- 
ally, from the intransigent facts of ter- 
rain, such a road can only have followed 
the course of the later Via Egnatia from 
Heraclea Lynci in western Macedonia at 
least as far east as to Amphipolis.7° We 
have hardly any information about pre- 
Roman roads in Macedonia, though one 
may recall that Thucydides includes road 
building among the activities of Arche- 
laus.”! But this lack of evidence is not at all 
surprising. The Romans measured dis- 
tances along the Via Egnatia and the 
other roads in Macedonia in Roman 
miles.” The older Macedonian milestones 
which, as we have seen, gave distances in 
stades, would have been removed or at 
least gradually replaced. We may recall 
that the early milestone in the Kirli Der- 


ven defile was found by chance at a depth 
of two meters underground during the 
construction of the Salonica-Bitolj rail- 
way. But this single monument is suffi- 
cient evidence for an organized road sys- 
tem in Macedonia during the rule of the 
kings. 

And there is additional epigraphic evi- 
dence for roads of the regal period in east- 
ern Macedonia. This is in the form of 
roadmarkers, not milestones. 

1. The following inscription was found, 
apparently lying loose, “prés d’un col 
situé en arriére de |’acropole de Philip- 
pes.’’73 It is a large marker whose lower 
two-thirds, which would have been under- 
ground, are unworked. H., 0.95; H. of 
finished portion, 0.30; W. at top, 0.32; W. 
max. through unfinished portion, ca. 0.37; 
Th. at top 0.17; Th. max. through un- 
finished portion, ca. 0.25; H. of letters, 
0.065; Interspace, ca. 0.004. The text 
runs: 

8 pos 

THs O 

600 
The letter forms are not later than the 
third century B.c., and Robert holds that 
the inscription can be dated to the fourth 
century.”4 The function of the stone was 
not to mark the edge of the road, but the 
point at which the road began.”* From the 
location of the find it appears probable 
that an old Macedonian road” ran be- 
hind, that is, just to the east of, the cita- 
del of Philippi. Philippi was later a station 
on the Via Egnatia, but there is no neces- 
sary reason to connect this marker with 
that road. Its location is perhaps more 
appropriate for a route running from 
Philippi to the ancient site at Drama. 

2. The second marker was seen by Léon 
Heuzey in 1861 at a private house in 
Drama,” the Daravescos of the Peutinger 
Tables.7* Heuzey gives no measurements. 
The stone is described as “une petite stéle 
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plate.” The text is identical in every way 
with the roadmarker found at Philippi.” 

dpos 

THS O 

dod 
It is apparent that this text is to be dated 
to the same period as that found at Philip- 
pi, that is, to the third or fourth cen- 
turies B.c. It is sufficient evidence for an 
ancient road at or in the vicinity of Dara- 
vescos in the Macedonian period. 

3. In 1893 Giannopoulos published the 
following inscription®® which he saw in a 
private house*®! in Drama. He gives no 
measurements and describes the stone as 
a “marbre blanc, formant marche d’es- 
calier.”’ 

dpos 

THS 

6600 
If the line divisions have been correctly 
reproduced, which there is no reason to 
doubt, this roadmarker was different from 
the one seen by Heuzey at Drama. It is 
probably to be dated to the same general 
period as the other two texts. 


These three roadmarkers are to be tak- 
en as evidence for a road system in eastern 
Macedonia during the time of the mon- 
archy. The creation of this road system in 
the plain of Drama-Philippi, the ancient 
Daton, is probably to be associated with 
the extensive works of reclamation in the 
region of Philippi which were undertaken 
after the conquest of the area by Philip II 
and which are attested by the high au- 
thority of Theophrastus.®? It is curious 
that the markers should have survived. 
The probable explanation is that, unlike 
the early milestones, they did not become 
obsolete when the Romans established 
their own methods of mensuration but 
could continue to function as simple 
markers which indicated the points at 
which the roads left inhabited places. 
They are humble documents, but, to- 
gether with the milestone of the Kirli Der- 
ven defile, they are evidence for the exist- 
ing road system which the Romans found 
in 148 B.c., when they undertook the direct 
administration of the province of Mace- 
donia. 
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NOTES 


1. The sketch map on p. 3 is based on the older 
Greek General Staff Maps, 1:100,000, sheets ®AQ- 
PINA and EAE 2A. It is designed merely to provide 
the reader with a general picture of the area discussed 
in this study. For precise topographical location I 
have given grid references to the recent British Gen- 
eral Staff Maps (1:100,000) GREECE. These maps, 
however, give only the official names of communities 
in western Macedonia as they have been renamed by 
the Greek government. A high proportion of these new 
official names are in fact revived ancient place names 
which usually have no necessary connection with the 
modern sites to which they have been assigned. To 
avoid inextricable confusion I have employed the 
earlier forms of the modern place names, for example 
“‘“Gornichevo”’ instead of ‘‘Kelli,’’ but I have indi- 
cated the new official names in the footnotes. 

I am indebted to Mr. Carl Schuler for suggestions 
and criticism. 


2. The Antonine itinerary (Ant. it.) and the Bor- 
deaux itinerary (Jt. Burd.) are cited from O. Cuntz, 
Itineraria Romana, I (Leipzig, 1929); the Peutinger 
Tables from K. Miller, Itineraria Romana (Stuttgart, 
1916). 


3. Cellae, appearing always in the ablative, Cellis, 
is listed by the Ant. it., 319, 2 and 330, 4, the It. Burd., 
606, 6 and the Peutinger Tables (Miller, It. Rom., col. 
521). The word appears also as the name of a station 
in north Africa on the road between Gabes and Car- 
thage. See Miller, op. cit., col. 903. Cf. Thes. ling. 
Lat. (Supplementum), Onomasticon: C, s.v. ‘‘Cellae.”” 

4. N. Vulic, Archaeologische Karte von Jugoslavien: 
Blatt Prilep-Bitolj (Belgrade, 1937), p. 4. On the map 
at the end of the volume the site is within the square 
A-15. On the British General Staff Maps (1: 100,000) 
GREECE the location is Sheet G. 5 BITOLJ grid 
N-5695. See also the remarks of A. J. B. Wace and A. 
M. Woodward, BSA, XVIII (1911-12), 168. 

5. A Handbook of Macedonia and Surrounding Ter- 
ritories Compiled by the Geographical Section of the 
Naval Intelligence Division, Naval Staff, Admiralty 


(London, 1920), Route V ‘‘Salonica-Monastir,’’ pp. 
430-32; see p. 431. 

6. Ibid., Route 65 ‘‘Salonica-Yenije Vardar-Vo- 
dena-Monastir,’’ pp. 223-30; see pp. 226-28. 

7. The term ‘‘Lyncestis’’ ordinarily used by mod- 
ern writers as the designation for this area is without 
support in the ancient sources. 
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8. Sheet D.6 EDHESSA grid N—9168, where, how- 
ever, the place is called ‘‘Bozinia.’’ See Margaret Has- 
luck, ‘‘The Archaeological History of Lake Ostrovo 
in West Macedonia,’’ The Geographical Journal, 
LXXXVIII (July—Dec., 1936), 448-56, and in par- 
ticular the map on p. 450. This admirable investiga- 
tion is essential for the understanding of the historical 
development within the Ostrovo basin. 


9. Sheet D. 5 FLORINA grid N-8367. The official 
name of the village is now ‘‘Kelli.’’ 

10. Ibid., grid N-7766. The official name is now 
**Vevi.”’ 

11. Forma orbis antiqui, 16: Graecia cum Macedo- 
nia et Epiro, dC. 

12. It. Rom., col. 521 and Map 162 on cols. 519-20. 
He calls the place ‘‘Bagna.’’ See above n. 8. 


13. BSA, XXIII (1918-19), 7: ‘‘D’Ostrovo, le 
tracé de la Via Egnatia a pu étre en partie relevé. En- 
tre Banja (Benze) |[i.e., Begnia]...et Banica |i.e., 
Banitsa], cette voie suit 4 peu prés le trajet de la route 
actuelle de Vodena [i.e., Edessa] 4 Florina.’’ But 
Picard does not mention any actual remains or other 
physical evidence of the Roman road. 

14. ’Apx. ’Ednu., 1932, p. 95. 

15. Op. cit., p. 455: ‘*. . . the mountainous stretch 
of the Via Egnatia which led northwards from Ostrovo 
via Gornichevo to Monastir [i.e., Bitolj]...." 

16. This is the estimate adopted by Miller, It. Rom., 
p. iv. 

17. Ant. it., 319, 3-4 and 330, 5—6 (where ‘‘Dio- 
cletianopolis’’ is a temporary official name for Pella) ; 
It. Burd., 606, 1-4. See Miller, Jt. Rom., col. 521. 


18. Admiralty Handbook, pp. 226-30. 
19. Taking 1609 meters to the English mile. 


20. Admiralty Handbook, pp. 226-29, gives 26.25 
English miles as the distance from Vodena |i.e., 
Edessa] to Gornichevo. 

21. It would require violent ‘‘correction”’ of one or 
more of the three numerals listed by the Bordeaux 
itinerary, 606, 7-9, to bring it in line with the other 
itineraries. Such arbitrary rewriting of a transmitted 
text is not to be undertaken until every attempt has 
been made to apprehend the text as it stands. 


22. RE, X, cols. 2117-19. (Correction: Kubit- 
schek’s conclusion must be modified for the following 
reason. In the Antonine itinerary the Via Egnatia ap- 
pears in two sequences, 317, 3-323, 8 and 329, 1-332, 
9. The first of these sequences is essentially identical 
with the Peutinger Tables in the listing of the stations 
and in the distances between stations and is perfectly 
compatible with the date proposed by Kubitschek for 
the primary document. This, however, is not true for 
the second sequence (329, 1-332, 9). In this sequence 
Pella has the temporary official name ‘‘ Diocletianopo- 
lis’’ (330, 6) and Perinthus has become ‘‘Heraclia”’ 
(332, 6). These new names show that the second se- 
quence in its present form cannot be dated earlier than 
the joint rule of Diocletian and Maximian. And there 
are other divergences, the most important of which is 
that in the second sequence the Via Egnatia begins in 
the west at Apollonia (329, 5) as in the Bordeaux itin- 
erary (608, 8), not at Dyrrachium as in the first se- 
quence (317, 7) and in the Peutinger Tables (Miller, 
It. Rom., col. 519). 

But I do not at all feel that this necessary modifi- 
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cation of Kubitschek’s conclusion affects my argu- 
ment, for the portion of the Via Egnatia here under 
consideration, that between Heraclea Lynci and Edes- 
sa, is identical in both sequences of the Antonine 
itinerary, and the only real divergence in distance be- 
tween stations has been demonstrated to be a mere 
scribal corruption in the second sequence (330, 5). See 
above p. 2. And there is no reason at all to conclude 
that the second sequence of the Antonine itinerary 
represents a new independent survey of the Via 
Egnatia, particularly in view of the fact that the 
road was not repaired until the reign of Galerius as 
Augustus. See below pp. 4 ff.] 


23. For the character of the Bordeaux itinerary see 
Kubitschek, RE, IX, cols. 2352 ff. and Miller, It. 
Rom., p. lxviii. 

24. 571, 6-8: item ambulavimus Dalmatico et Zeno- 
philo cons. III. kal. Iun. a Calcedonia et reversi sumus 
Constantinopolim VII kal. Ian. cons. suprascripto. 


25. Ath. Mitt., XVIII (1893), 419. The stone was 
found during the construction of the railway and was 
taken to Eksi Su, now renamed ‘‘Xinon Neron,”’ 
where I sought in vain for it on 14 July, 1937. Resi- 
dents of Xinon Neron informed me that quantities of 
stones were used for the construction of roads in this 
area during the first World War and that Allied officers 
acquired many antiquities. I have Mordtmann’s man- 
uscript from the files of JG, which seems very accu- 
rately to reproduce the letter forms. The dimensions 
of the stone were: H. 0.94; W. 0.40; Th. 0.16. Mordt- 
mann does not give the height of the letters. 

26. Op. cit., p. 454. 

27. Tserovo has now been renamed “Klidhi.”’ 

28. The precise site of the find would be D. 5 
FLORINA grid N-—787626. 

29. The two passages represent two different geo- 
graphical points of view. In Thucydides Perdiccas II 
and Brasidas are considering entering Lyncus from 
Eordaea, and the Kirli Derven defile is therefore to 
them the ‘‘entrance into Lyncus.”’ In Polybius Flami- 
ninus is recalling to his troops the advance of Sul- 
picius from Lyncus into Eordaea in the fall of 199 
B.c., and the defile is hence ‘‘the pass into Eordaea.”’ 

Thucydides 4. 124. 3, and 127. 2 mentions two 
heights on either side of the western exit of the pass 
into Lyncus. Note particularly the second passage: 

. tv éaBodjv, H ore peraki dvoiv Adpow arev® és ri 
’AppaBaiov. ... The Kirli Derven defile runs north 
from the Ostrovo basin and then turns due west 
into the plain of Bitolj-Florina. Thucydides 4. 127. 2 
precisely describes the western exit from the defile. 
The northern of the two heights is that called ‘‘Bou- 
zina,’’ D. 5 FLORINA grid N-777655, the southern 
is the ‘‘Kara Duru,”’ ibid., grid N—776623. While the 
height Bouzina is directly south of Banitsa, there is 
no true corresponding height to the north of that vil- 
lage, and no point on the modern road from Begnia 
through Gornichevo to Banitsa can strictly be called 
an écfody crevn in the sense in which that phrase 
precisely fits the Kirli Derven defile. There can be no 
doubt that Thucydides is referring to the latter. The 
operations of Perdiccas II and Brasidas in 423 sB.c. can 
be accurately followed on the terrain. 

30. 4 Maxedovia, I (Athens, 1896), No. 243 on pp. 
268-69, from a copy made by a friend. His text is so 
inaccurate as to be unusable, and in his description 
of the stone he confuses it (this may be due to his in- 
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formant) with a grave monument, his No. 244 on p. 
269, which has been more accurately published by 
Pappadakis, op. cit., infra, No. 20 on pp. 436-37 and is 
now inv. no. 197 in the Salonica Museum. Picard 
(above n. 13) and Collart (BCH, LIX [1935], p. 402 
and n. 2) know only Dimitsas’ text, which has also 
been reproduced as CIL, III, 142065 and hence in- 
evitably misdate and misinterpret the document. 


31. ’A@nva, XXV (1913), No. 21 on p. 437. 

32. D. 5 FLORINA grid N-7169. Rosna has been 
renamed ‘‘Sitaria.’’ 

33. Ibid., grid N—738671. The station is 3.5 kilome- 
ters west of the village Banitsa (‘‘Vevi"’). 

34. I searched in vain for the stone on 16 July, 
1937. 


35. In op. cit., No. 27 on p. 440 Pappadakis pub- 
lishes a dedication of the Koinon of the Orestae to the 
emperor Claudius. In this instance also the correct 
margin is not maintained, as is evident from an ex- 
amination of the same text published by Wace and 
Woodward, BSA, XVIII (1911-12), No. 23 on p. 179. 
There are a number of instances of this identical in- 
accuracy in Pappadakis’ article. See, for example, n. 
52 below. The fault is presumably that of the type- 
setter. 

36. We cannot restore [uid.] rn’ [- -], for 308 m.p., 
456 kilometers or 283 English miles, is an impossible 
distance along the road from Dyrrachium to a point 
near Rosna. 


37. ‘‘Une réfection de la ‘Via Egnatia’ sous Tra- 
jan,’’ BCH, LIX (1935), 395-415. 


38. Ibid., p. 403. 

39. Ibid., p. 408. 

40. Ibid., pp. 409-10. 
41. Ibid., p. 409. 

42. See p. 15, n. 65. 


43. The stone was found at Dedeagac (now official- 
ly ‘‘Alexandroupolis’’) on the Aegean coast of Thrace. 
The restoration is assured by the fragment of a sim- 
ilar inscription of Traianopolis ad Hebrum which 
has been published by Avezou and Picard, BCH, 
XXXVII (1913), 147f. These two inscriptions are 
not, strictly speaking, simple milliaria but are con- 
cerned with the ‘‘détail des travaux exécutés par dif- 
férents villages de Thrace, pour la réfection de la voie 
romaine et sans doute le remplacement des milliares 
hors d’usage, sous le régne de Septime Sevére"’ (ibid., 
p. 149), and the editors emphasize the resemblance 
‘“‘aux bornes milliaires de l’époque impériale qui se 
rencontrent si fréquemment en Thrace” (p. 147). 


44. Cf. also a milestone of Antoninus Pius in 
Paphlagonia published by Robert (Etudes Anatolien- 
nes [Paris, 1937], No. 3 on p. 295) which ends: rip dédv 
arexaréarnoev. axd Telov H. The locution is of course 
amply attested. 


45. This refection is attested by the milestones 
CIL, Ill, 711 ( = 7363), 712 ( = 7364) and 14207. 
CIL, Ill, 709 records the restoration of an aqueduct 
by Severus Alexander at Dyrrachium and four m.p. 
of road, but this is not a refection of the Via Egnatia. 


46. See Collart, op. cit., pp. 400—402 and the docu- 
mentary evidence fully cited in the footnotes. It is 
significant that the milestones found at Rosna and 
those of Novigrad and Petres to be considered below 


(pp. 7 ff.) were erected and paid for by the local 
communities. The actual work on the road was, at 
this period, of course accomplished by a corvée im- 
posed on the inhabitants. It is characteristic that a 
milestone of Hadrian found to the west of Thessalo- 
nica was reused as such by Constantine and Licinius, 
who set it up again in their own name. The same 
phenomenon appears at Provista in eastern Mace- 
donia. See Collart, op. cit., p. 401 with n. 1 and p. 402. 
The remains of the two Latin inscriptions on the 
Rosna dedication (above p. 4) show that the stone 
had been reused twice, under Valentinian I and Valens 
and under either Constantine or his sons. (The posi- 
tion of this second Latin text at the bottom of the 
inscribed face demonstrates that it is no part of the 
original dedication.) This repeated reuse of a mile- 
stone is characteristic of the age and is eloquent as to 
the economic condition of the community near Rosna 
in the fourth century. 

47. To the best of my knowledge no milestones of 
the First Tetrarchy have as yet been reported from 
Macedonia. CIL, III, 708 and 7360 are milestones of 
the First Tetrarchy from Konitsi and from near 
Turnavo in Thessaly. CIL, III, 14206%4 and 14206* are 
milestones of the Second Tetrarchy from Karampas 
in Phthiotis and from Turkokhori in Magnesia on the 
southern slopes of Ossa. CIL, III, 12316, found at 
Nagajce, 14 kilometers north of Stobi on the Vardar, 
is a dedication to Galerius and Severus, thus of 
A.D. 306-7, but is not certainly a milestone. But none 
of these inscriptions attests a refection. 

48. BCH, XVII (1893), 635. I did not learn of this 
publication until after my travels in western Mace- 
donia and hence made no effort to find the stone. 

49. D. 5 FLORINA grid N-8555. The village has 
been renamed ‘‘Vegora.’’ I note that the older Greek 
General Staff Maps 1:100,000 show an area called 
“Novigrad,’’ distinct from the village of that name, 
along the western shore of Lake Ostrovo about 2.5 
kilometers northeast of the village Novigrad and three 
kilometers south-southwest of Patelic (now ‘‘Ayios 
Pandeleimon’’). I take it that Giannopoulos refers to 
the village Novigrad, but this is not a vital point for 
my argument. 

50. Op. cit., No. 8 on p. 482. 

51. D. 5 FLORINA grid N-8261. 


52. In this instance also Pappadakis’ epigraphic 
transcript does not give the left margin correctly but 
places the first preserved letter of line 4, kappa, under 
the initial kappa of line 3. 

This stone cannot be a fragment of the inscription 
of Novigrad published by Giannopoulos. The letters in 
line 1 of the latter text are indicated as being smaller 
than those in the remaining lines, while in line 1 of the 
Petres inscription the letters are larger than in the fol- 
lowing lines. Moreover, in Giannopoulos’ inscription 
the ends of lines 1 to 4 are indicated as missing, while 
in the Petres inscription they are intact. 

53. I have myself observed this portion of the line 
from Lake Ostrovo. 

54. Admiralty Handbook, p. 432. The location of 
the tunnel is D. 6 EDHESSA grid N-888618. 

55. Op. cit., pp. 452, 454-55. The author places the 
ancient town Bokeria, which we have encountered in 
the Macedonian milestone discussed above, at the 
site near Kelemesh (or Kedeyépr, now seemingly 


called ‘‘Farangi’’: D.6 EDHESSA grid N-9158). This 
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location is very possibly correct, but it depends on 
the assumption that the Macedonian milestone re- 
corded the distance from a site in the Ostrovo basin, 
not from one in the southern extremity of the plain of 
Bitolj. Since it is unknown in which direction the 
stone faced at the time of its discovery, it is not pos- 
sible to determine whether it referred to a town in 
Eordaea or to one in Lyncus. The author asserts (op. 
cit., p. 454) that Bokeria gave Lake Ostrovo “‘its Latin 
name of Begorritis.’’ This name occurs only in Livy 
42. 53. 5: ad Begorritim, quem vocant, lacum [ms.: 
locum]. The fifth decade of Livy is preserved only in 
the unique Vienna manuscript, and many proper 
names in that manuscript appear in a corrupt form. 
Were the name of the lake derived from that of the 
town, the correct form would be Boxepiris, Boceritis. 
Begorritim could well be a corruption of Boceritim. But 
this is of course highly conjectural. I note that the 
present official name of the village Novigrad is ‘‘Ve- 
gora’’ (Beyopa), a modern invention based upon the 
ancient name of Lake Ostrovo as preserved in the 
unique manuscript of Livy! Today the official name 
of the lake is of course ‘‘Vegorritis.”’ 


56. Livy 42. 53. 5: profectus inde (i.e., Perseus from 
Citium in the plain east of and below Edessa) toto 
exercitu, Eordaeam petens ad Begoritim, quem vocant, 
lacum positis castris, postero die in Elimeam ad Haliac- 
mona fluvium processit. Perseus’ objective was to reach 
the Haliacmon and the passes leading over the Cam- 
bunian mountains into Thessaly. He most certainly 
did not move his army north around Lake Ostrovo 
and then south along its western shore. Quite apart 
from the very difficult terrain west of the lake, such 
a route would have markedly increased the length of 
his march towards Elimeia. See J. Kromayer, Antike 
Schlachtfelder in Griechenland, II (Berlin, 1907), p. 236 
and n. 2. Kromayer, however, is quite wrong in sug- 
gesting that Lake Ostrovo may have extended farther 
to the south in antiquity than in modern times. 

Paul Heiland (Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des 
Kénigs Perseus von Makedonien (Jena, 1913], pp. 51- 
52) has argued that Lake Begorritis is to be identified 
with the marsh lake Sari G6l near Kozani, over 
thirty kilometers south of the present Lake Ostrovo. 
His argument has no force, for it assumes that the 
Macedonian army in one day could march from the 
vicinity of Naousa (where he places the ancient 
Citium) over fifty English miles across the Bermion 
range to the Sari Gél! Obviously, Perseus took the 
more moderate passes west of Edessa to the Ostrovo 
basin and then on the next day (postero die) reached 
the Haliacmon in a normal day’s march over easy ter- 
rain. It seems probable that the Sari Gél did not exist 
in antiquity but that this swamp (it is little more) is 
a relatively recent product of the progressive erosion 
of the Macedonian landscape. 


57. Hasluck, op. cit., passim. Her arguments are 
completely decisive. The considerable rise in the level 
of Lake Ostrovo is a phenomenon of recent times. See 
further her article ‘‘A Historical Sketch of the Fluc- 
tuations of Lake Ostrovo in West Macedonia,’’ The 
Geographical Journal, LXXXVII (Jan.—June, 1936), 
338-47. 

58. See Margaret Hasluck, Geographical Journal, 
LXXXVIII (July—Dec. 1936), 452-53, 455. Cf. p. 
448: ‘‘At the narrow south end of the lake, so I have 
been informed by M. Diamantopoulos of Novigrad, 
there is a submerged bridge which spanned the River 


Nalbankdi till comparatively recent times; portions of 
its timbers can still be seen in situ under the water.”’ 


59. But only as far as the Banitsa station, for from 
that point the railway turns west in order to approach 
Florina, and hence the distance from Banitsa station 
to Bitolj via the railway is considerably greater than 
the ancient road running from the northern end of 
the Kirli Derven defile to Heraclea Lynci. 


60. Admiralty Handbook, pp. 431-32. 
61. D. 6 EDHESSA grid N-8860. 
62. See Hasluck, op. cit., map on p. 450. 


63. D. 6 EDHESSA grid N-9465 to 9563. The 
promontory is now officially designated simply as 
‘*Akrotirion.”’ 


64. D. 5 FLORINA grid N-8257. The official name 
is now ‘‘Amindhaion,”’ a pseudo-antique place name. 


65. The first station west of Cellae on the Via Eg- 
natia listed by the Bordeaux itinerary is Grande (606, 
7), @ mutatio. The distance from Cellae is 14 m.p., 
slightly less than 21 kilometers or 13 English miles. 
I have suggested as a possibility (above, p. 6) that 
the dedication seen by Pappadakis at Rosna may have 
originated with this community. The distance from 
Sorovich, in the general vicinity of which Cellae is to 
be placed, to Banitsa station is 12 English miles 
(Admiralty Handbook, p. 432), but the ancient road, 
which was not required to maintain the moderate 
gradients of a modern railway, can have taken a shorter 
route directly northwest from Sorovich to the south- 
ern entrance into the Kirli Derven defile. Rosna, 
which is 3 kilometers northwest of the Banitsa sta- 
tion, would fit the evidence of the Bordeaux itinerary 
for the location of Grande. The milestone in the form 
of a dedication to the Second Tetrarchy was not in situ 
when seen by Pappadakis but had very probably been 
brought to Rosna from elsewhere for use in the con- 
struction of the chapel. But it is not likely to have 
been transported for any considerable distance. One 
may note that in the Bordeaux itinerary, 607, 8 the 
station in Candavia appears as Grandavia. 


66. Miller, It. Rom., col. 521, apropos the erroneous 
number XLV given by the Peutinger Tables as the 
distance from Cellae to Edessa, remarks, ‘‘Auf Umweg 
ahnlich der Bahnlinie méglich, sonst zu viel.’’ 


67. The argument that, for example, the numeral 
XXXII might be a scribal error for XXX XI has no 
force, for in the extant itineraries the numeral forty 
is invariably written XL, not XXXX. 


68. As far as the province of Macedonia is con- 
cerned, with the single exception of the stage between 
Heraclea Lynci and Cellae, the Antonine itinerary 
agrees in its distances remarkably well with the Bor- 
deaux itinerary, though there are of course minor 
divergences in the figures. The Peutinger Tables are 
less accurate, and in three instances, between Cellae 
and Edessa, Edessa and Pella, Philippi and Neapolis, 
give ‘‘wild’’ figures. 

69. I here exclude the portions of the Via Egnatia 
west of Macedonia in Illyris and in Thrace east of the 
Nestus river. This is of course not to assert that no 
pre-Roman roads existed in those regions. 


70. East of Amphipolis the Macedonian road can 
have passed north of Mt. Pangaeum, the later route 
of the Via Egnatia (P. Collart, Philippes: Ville de 
Macédoine [Ecole francaise d’Athénes, Travaux et 
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mémoires, Fasc. V (Paris 1937)], Part II, Chap. V, 
“‘Philippes, Station de la Via Egnatia,’’ pp. 487-523 
with Plate LX X XVII, as against Miller, Jt. Rom., col. 
523 and Map 163 on col. 522) or to the south of that 
mountain through ‘‘Pieria under Pangaeum”’ (Thuc. 
2. 99. 3), the route taken by Xerxes’ army (Herod. 
7. 112). 
71. Thuc. 2. 100. 2: . . . ddovbs etOelas érepe.. . . 


72. This obvious fact of course appears from the 
extant Roman milestones. See the passage of Strabo 
cited above, p. 6. 

73. Collart, BCH, LVII (1933), No. 23 on pp. 363-— 
65. For a photograph of the inscribed surface see Fig. 
33 on p. 364. I have seen, and have squeezes of, the 
stone. 

74. Collart, ibid., p. 365: ‘‘L. Robert estime qu'elle 
peut étre du [Ve siécle avant notre ére.”’ 

75. Ibid., p. 364: ‘‘M. Louis Robert nous signale 
qu'elle devait marquer, plutét que l’alignement d’une 
route, son point de départ, ce que confirment d'autres 
inscriptions. .. .”’ 


76. Collart (ibid., p. 365) suggests as a possibility 
that the marker may go back ‘‘é l’époque plus anci- 
enne de la colonie thasienne établie par Kallistratos 
a Krénides en 360.’’ But the stone cannot be disasso- 
ciated from the two similar texts at Drama discussed 
below, and it is highly unlikely that Krenides con- 
trolled a point as far to the north as Drama. 

(Paris, 


77. Mission archéologique de Macédoine 


1876), I, No. 73 on p. 143. 


78. Miller, It. Rom., col. 585 and Collart, Philippes, 
p. 507 with n. 2, place Daravescos at Drama. I do not 
here discuss the connection between Daravescos and 
ApaBioxos. Collart (loc. cit.) argues, ‘“‘qu’il y eut, dans 
cette région, deux localités distinctes aux noms ana- 
logues [!], l'une, Drabeskos, 4 Sdravik, au Ve siécle 
avant J.-C., l'autre, Daravescos, 4 Drama, a l’époque 
romaine.’’ This conclusion seems sufficiently improb- 
able. I hope to return to this problem on another oc- 
casion. 


79. Note the remarks of Collart, BCH, LVII 
(1933), 363-64: ‘‘Cette borne... est 4 rapprocher 
d’un monument tout semblable vu par Heuzey en 
1861 dans une maison de Drama; il est méme fort 
probable qu'il s’agisse de la méme pierre, qu'on aurait, 
depuis lors, deplacée.’’ In his Philippes, p. 179 and 
n. 4 Collart seems to maintain his opinion as to the 
identity of the Drama marker with that found at 
Philippi. But it is not immediately evident how a 
large, heavy, and, for the most part, roughly hewn 
marker could have found its way the seventeen kilo- 
meters from Drama to a hill behind the citadel of Philip- 
pi some distance east of the modern road. Moreover 
Heuzey’s description of the stone as ‘‘a small, flat 
stele’ is hardly compatible with the marker found at 
Philippi. 

One may point out, however, that there was cer- 
tainly at least one early road marker seen at Drama. 
If Collart is correct in identifying the marker seen by 
Heuzey at Drama with that found at Philippi, then it 
follows that this stone cannot be the same as that pub- 
lished by Giannopoulos (see below), for, aside from the 
difference in the line divisions, the latter stone acted 
as a step in the stairway of a private house, and the 
roughly hewn marker found at Philippi would have 
been a very awkward stone for such use and, which is 
decisive, shows no signs whatsoever of foot wear. But 
if, on the contrary, we hold that the stone seen by 
Giannopoulos at Drama was in fact that already re- 
ported by Heuzey and that Giannopoulos wrongly in- 
dicated the line divisions, an unwarranted assump- 
tion, it still follows that this marker can not be that 
found at Philippi because of the complete absence of 
foot wear on the iatter stone. Actually it seems to me 
highly probable that Heuzey and Giannopoulos have 
reported different stones and that neither is identical 
with the marker found at Philippi. 


80. BCH, XVII (1893), 633. 
81. ‘‘Maison de Pantélaki Pantazidis.”’ 


82. Caus. plant. 5. 14. 5-6. See Collart, Philippes, 
p. 41 with n. 3 and p. 186 with n. 3. 





THE SONG OF THE ARGIVE WOMAN’S DAUGHTER 


W. C. HELMBOLD 


HEOcRITUS 15, The Women from 
| Syracuse, or The Ladies Attending 
the Concert in Honor of SS Venus 
and Adonis, is justly regarded as one of 
the poet’s most interesting productions. 
Its only rivals for popular favor, indeed, 
are 1 and 2, partly, no doubt, because of 
their position in the usual printing! of the 
corpus, partly because love is as fashion- 
able as gossip; and to a lesser degree be- 
cause they are better poems. Fifteen, 
though pleasing, amusing, and deserving 
of nearly any minor adjective of approba- 
tion that one chooses to apply, is not a 
serious poem, but vers de société, above all, 
verse, not poetry: that is to say, it speaks 
to the brain, not to the heart. But it has 
received the honor of a translation by 
Matthew Arnold,? which is enough to 
make any verse proud of itself. 

Scarcely a line may be changed without 
diluting the effectiveness of the first part 
of the work,* for the poet is everywhere at 
his rhetorical best, except in the song 
chanted by the zodtudpis aodds, a term 
which should perhaps prevent us from 
taking the phrase too seriously.* At the 
juncture, which the second of the ancient 
titles (’Adwyafovear) implies is essential 
to the unity of the whole, the gentle satire 
is interrupted by a farrago of conventional 
writing for forty-five mortal lines (nearly 
a quarter of the whole). Theocritus, 
doubtless under the influence of his new 
vogue in a rich metropolis, seems to have 
been gently prodding and teasing his fel- 
low travellers throughout the rest of 15; 
but why is the song so long, so tedious, 
and so dull?® Very possibly the true ex- 
planation may lie in a supposition that 


(Cuassican Pattotoay, XLVI, January, 1951] 


this is verse written merely for the mo- 
ment: perhaps some popular favorite® of 
the day is being parodied; or it may well 
be that the style of such songs, performed 
yearly’ as they were, is being ridiculed*— 
pretty certainly reproduced, which may 
amount to the same thing. If such is the 
case, this section also of the poem must be 
regarded as at least partly satirical; and 
as such it will have to make some kind of 
sense commensurate with the aim of the 
author. 

In the general view, the occasion for 
the hymn was a tableau presented by 
Arsinoé on the first day of the celebration 
of the Adonis festival at Alexandria in the 
autumn (possibly early September)® of 
some year between 275 and 271 B.c. The 
tableau celebrated the marriage of Aphro- 
dite and Adonis, immediately after the 
symbolic resurrection of the bridegroom. 
The goddess and the demigod (line 137) 
were represented by lay figures of wood, 
wax, or plaster, realistically colored,’ and 
to be visualised as alive. 

This is perhaps the place to discuss an 
entirely different theory of the significance 
of the Adonis-song. Korte" regards the 
situation which is presupposed in the Epi- 
taphios Adonidos as exactly the same as 
that obtaining here: “Das Werkchen [sc., 
Bion 1] ist gleichsam eine vollere und 
reichere Ausfiihrung des in Theokrits 15. 
Gedicht vorgetragenen Adonis-liedes.” 
This view, that it is indeed the dead 
Adonis who is lying in state on the couch 
(see also Bion 1.70 ff.) has at first sight 
some plausibility, since Theocritus him- 
self (15.98) has termed the song which 
the singer performed last year a dirge 
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(taXenos) ; and in 132 ff. we are to discover 
that the dead body of Adonis will be taken 
tomorrow to the sea for the final ritual 
bathing before his return to the lower 
world. 

But such a view, involving as it does 
something like public necrophilia (see 
131), seems untenable. Adonis in 130 is 
fully alive, for he is actively kissing his 
divine bride; nor is there any suggestion 
prior to 132 that Adonis is not a live and 
fully resurrected god. Koérte’s supposition 
is then, one may believe, unlikely; and we 
may conjecture that the dirge of the year 
before was not the counterpart of this 
song, but one sung on the second day of 
the festival during the ritual described in 
132 ff. (at any rate the context of 96-99 
strongly suggests that the dirge of 98 is 
not the same song as the Adonis of 96, the 
latter being the ‘“‘Adonis-hymn” we are 
about to hear).!? A simple solution to 
many of these difficulties has been pro- 
posed by Diimmler (RE, I, 386, s.v. 
Adonis”): “‘Wollte man die Wiederkehr 
nach zwolf Monaten hier wéortlich 
nehmen, so wiirde man ja ein Frihlings- 
fest annehmen miissen, wiirde dann aber 
mit der proleptischen Totenklage am 
nichsten Tage in Verlegenheit kommen. 
Deutlich ist, dass nur eine Feier im Jahre 
stattfand, und dass die éx¢opa der Haupt- 
akt der Feier ist. Am ersten Festtage ist 
also der vorangegangene Zeitraum des 
Beisammenseins nur in einen Tag zusam- 
mengezogen, das Friihlingsfest, die An- 
kunft, gleichsam nachgeholt.” Note that 
this assumption of two days was cor- 
rected to three by Glotz,!* and the festival 
was an autumn, not a spring, one; but the 
contention that the whole earthly career 
of Adonis’ resurrection was telescoped 
into a few 7ays in the Egyptian festival 
was correctly divined and predicated by 
Diimmler. 

Further, this interpretation harmonises 


very well with the opinion that my col- 
league, Mr. L. Edelstein, has with great 
kindness communicated: ‘The function 
of the Adonis-song within the context of 
the poem as a whole may simply be that 
of contrasting the greatness of divine love 
with the sorry reality of married life ex- 
emplified by the two Syracusan women, 
who listen with piety and enthusiasm to 
the old and moving myth only to return 
at once to their dreary and uninspired 
world (vss. 145 ff.).” 

This, to be sure, implies a somewhat 
more serious view of the whole poem than 
some readers will be willing to share. It 
may also impute to our poet more subtlety 
and more conscious artistry than his work 
deserves. That, however, is a question of a 
higher criticism and we must now turn to 
its lowest and most disagreeable form: the 
textual. 

The song proceeds at a leisurely and 
intelligible pace until we reach line 127, 
at which point we are brought up short by 
an impossibie spectacle: éorpwra: kdiva TS 
*Adwvde TO KaN@ GAXa. 

The best and fullest treatment so far 
published of this vexed passage is that of 
Mr. A. S. F. Gow, already referred to 
many times; and this must content us 
while we continue to await eagerly his 
complete commentary.'4 “127 f. ... pre- 
sent us with Aphrodite and Adonis on 
separate couches. This has long been 
thought improbable on a priori grounds 
and 130 f. seem plainly to imply that 
Aphrodite is embracing and _ kissing 
Adonis, who must therefore be on the 
same couch. The simplest remedy for 
tay ev is to detach the sentence from what 


precedes and accept Rossbach’s rév 


("Adwuv). .. . For a\\a (which can only be 
preserved by the desperate expedient of 
supposing that it means yet another—this 
year as well as before) I prefer the dative 
of the agent to Ahrens’ aua, because it is 
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the orp@para, not the xdiva, which are pro- 
vided by Miletus and the shepherds of 
Samos.” Mr. Gow, accordingly, reads 
G&ppev.15 

This is a brilliant suggestion and will, 
one may be certain, appeal to far more 
readers than the solution about to be ad- 
vocated here. It does not, however, solve 
three difficulties, each of which may be 
thought to be slight, yet, when combined, 
may have a different force. 

1. Mr. Gow’s suggestion is palaeographi- 
cally not very probable, somewhat less so 
than Ahrens’. 

2. The scholion on 125-26 is contained 
in all the principal families of manuscripts 
which give scholia: this fact takes the 
tradition back to an archetype of the 
tenth or eleventh century," older than any 
of our manuscripts, though not of course 
than the papyrus. The scholiast’s text is 
as follows: rop@ipeor 5¢ tamnres’ ws wada- 
K@V TATNTWY VTETTPWUEVWY TH KAivy THs ’Adpo- 
dirns’ obs mnow bard ths Mudnrov kal Lapov 


pnOncecOar paraxwrépouvs brvov dia 7d Tap’ 
airots els KadAos Ta oTpwyata vyiveoBar. 
In other words the scholiast, though not 
necessarily to be taken too seriously,!” 
contends that the preceding, not the fol- 
lowing, line contains the remark of the 
proud Milesian and Samian. It is also 
difficult to see how the scholion can have 
been written at all by anyone who had 127 
before him in its present place. This, it 
may be thought, favors a transposition of 
127 to follow 122, and that may possibly 
be where it belongs, though not if the fol- 
lowing argument be taken seriously. 

3. Another place where 127 may be 
placed is to follow 111. This does not re- 
quire a further transposition of 128 after 
130, but for reasons which will appear 
subsequently, that change too will be 
printed here, along with the deletion of 
142, upon which, also, comment is re- 
served until later. Observe now the con- 
figuration of the song, for a song it seems 
to be and, moreover, in strict stanza form: 


Aéorow’, & Todyas re xai "ldadov Edidnoas 
airewav 7’ "Epuxa, xpvo@ rraifou’ ’Adpodira, 
olov Tor Tov "Adwy am’ aevaw ’AxépovTos 
unvi duwoexarw wadaxal wodas ayayov “Opac’ 
Bapdiorat paxapwr “Qpar dirat, adda TwoPevai 
Epxovrat mavrecat Bporots aiei Te Peporoar. 


Kirpe Awvaia, ri péev aBavarav ard Ovaras, 
> , e “ 2 ’ , 
avOpamrwy ws piddos, éroinaas Bepevixar, 
auBpociay és orH0os drocrataca yuvatkos’ 
tiv 6€ xapifoueva, roAvwvupe Kal 7rodtvae, 

a Bepevixeia Ovyarnp ‘Edévg eixvia 

’Apowda mavrecot Kadots ariradder "Adwyiv. 


"Eotpwrat kXiva Twdwvide TS KAAG GAXa* 
TAP MEV Of pia KEtTaL, doa Spvods akpa PéEpovTt, 


map 6’ aradol Karo mepuAaypevor Ev TaXapicxors 


apyupéos, Dupiw 5€ wbpw xpicer’ adaBaorpa. 


Etéara @’ d0ca yuvaikes éxi tAaPGvw Toveovrat, 
avOea ployouras AE€vKG travrota padevpw, 

boca 7’ awd yAuKEp® wéduTos Ta 7” ev PS édaiw, 
wavr’ a’t@ merenva kal épmerad THOE TapEoTt. 


100 


105 


110 


127 
112 


115 
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XAwpai 6€ oxrddes parax@ Bpiborres avnbw 


déduavl’”’ of 5€ TE KGpor UrEepTwravrar "Epwres, 


olor andovdijes dekouevay eri Sevdpw 
TWTavTa TrEplywv Treipwpuevor Scdov ar’ Scdw. 


"Q Bevos, & xpuads, & Ex NevKa ENEHavTos 
alerol oivoxdov Kpovida Au ratéa deportes, 

f 5) ’ ” ‘ , wv ’ 
mopoupeo O€ Tamnres Gvw ‘warakwrepor brvw 
& Midaros épet xm Tay Lapiay kataBookwy. 


"Oxrwxardexerns 7H évveakaidex’ 6 yauBpos* 
’ tal \ ’ > yg e \ , ’ 
ov KevTet TO hirnp , Ere of repli xeidea Tuppa. 


Tov wev Kirpus éxer, trav 5’ 6 poddmaxus “Adwris* 
vov wav Korpus éxouca tov abras xatpeTw avipa. 


"AGOev 5 Gupes vv Gua Spdcw aBbpoa etw 
olcedues tori Kibpar’ ér’ aor mrvovra, 
Avoacat 6€ Kouav Kai éri odupa KoOdTOV avetoat 
oTndeor parvouevors Avyupas aptetpeb’ dovdas. 


"Epes, & pid’ "Adwrt, kai évOade xps "AxépovTa 


nulewy, ws arti, wovwrartos. obr’ ’Ayapeuvwv 
tov7’ érad’, obr’ Aias 6 peyas Bapupanos Hpws, 





120 


125 


129 
130 
128 
131 


135 


ob8’ “Exrwp ‘ExaBas 6 yepaitaros eixare raidwr, 


Ov Ilarpoxdjs, ob Tlippos ard Tpoias radu évOwv, 140 


ov’ of Ere rporepor Aatibar kai Aevxadiwves. 141 
Aah viv, Pid’ "Adwu, Kal és véw* ebOupeboats 143 
kal viv 7vOes, “Adwrt, kal xx’ adixn, hidros Héets. 


As restored here,!* the proem consists of 
two stanzas of six lines each (A). In the 
rest of the song, the stanzas are of four 
lines (B) and fall into four groups. The 
scheme will thus be: I A:A; II B:B; III 
B:B; IV B:B; V B:B. 

Postponing for the moment any at- 
tempt to justify this proceeding, let us 
analyse the content of the five parts of 
the song: 

I. 100-105 serve as introductory, present- 
ing the goddess and her consort. 106-11 
are complimentary to Berenice, who has 
recently been deified,!® and to Arsinoé, 
who is responsible for the morning’s con- 
cert; and contain more than a hint that 
Theocritus meant to identify Arsinoé 
with Aphrodite.?° 

II. 127, 112-14: A fresh bed has been 
strewn for the lovely Adonis.”! Beside”? 


him there are fruits and nuts and the 
“gardens of Adonis’’** in silver baskets, 
together with choice perfumes. 115-18: 
there are also all manner of edible dain- 
ties, as well as little cakes in various z0o0- 
logical and ornithological shapes.*4 

III. 119-22: Overhanging the whole of 
this delightful banquet are arbours of 
greenery in which tiny suspended cupids 
flit about like birds in the breeze. 123-26: 
Adonis’ couch is of gold and ebony and its 
legs are made of sculptured ivory Gany- 
medes*; the coverlets are of crimson wool 
which merits the poetic praise of its pro- 
ducers. 

IV. We have now reached the climax of 
the poem: the relationship of the figures 
on the couch. 128 has been placed after 
130 (though such a transposition is not 
strictly necessary) to emphasise the 
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transition and the anaphora. 129, 130, 
128, 131: the bridegroom is only a boy; 
the down on his lips is soft; the goddess 
enfolds him and he her: may she have joy 
in her possession! 132-35: but alas! so 
quick bright things come to confusion! 
On the morrow we shall take him down to 
the sea and, ceremonially disrobing, we 
shall sing the Lament for his passing. 


V. The After Song.?’ 136-39: You, darling 
Adonis, are the only demigod to revisit 
alternately Earth and Hades; no other 
hero has been granted this; 140, 141, 143, 
144: no other at all, not even the most 
celebrated. Grant us your favor now, 
Adonis, and retain it for us next year also. 
We have received you with joy and shall 
do so when you come again. 


This is not the first time that violence 
has been done in order to force the song of 
the Argive woman’s daughter into a strict 
mould.?® Ahrens made a strange division: 
A:A (six lines each); B (seven); C (four); 
B; D (five); C; D. But he was only able to 
accomplish even this by deleting 129, as 
Fonteine had done, apparently on the 
ground that it was inconvenient to his 
scheme. And, after all, is there much to 
be gained by this somewhat loose and 
asymmetrical arrangement? 

Is there, on the other hand, anything 
at all to be accomplished by such a pro- 
posal as that made here: to transpose two 
lines, one to a considerable distance, while 
deleting a third? Supposing that one has, 
indeed, cleared up all difficulties, is not 
the mechanical justification of the method 
used of greater improbability than the 
supposed errors obviated? One can only 
reply that it is to be hoped that ancient 
authors wrote to be understood; at any 
rate Theocritus surely desired comprehen- 
sion, as must anyone who writes for 
money. It is therefore as certain as objec- 
tive truth can be that if our poet wrote 
ada in 127, that line can not have stood 


where it does in our texts and manuscripts. 
If it is transposed to follow 122, no other 
change in the poem need be made, but we 
must abandon the stanza form. Yet if, 
as has been suggested, 127 should follow 
111, then the second transposition is 
tempting, though quite unnecessary to 
the formation of the stanza which at once 
meets the eye. 

Before attempting the justification of 
this proceeding, another question may be 
briefly answered: why, if the stanza- 
theory demands a deletion of one of lines 
139-42, is 142 to be selected? There are 
several reasons: the most obvious is that 
it stands last in the group and so is per- 
haps the likeliest to be interpolated.” 
Gow* remarks with much justice: “The 
clumsiness of TTeXorniadac (142) after 
"Ayapueéurwv (137), who is one of them, has 
been observed. I do not know what com- 
mentators understand by “Apyeos axpa 
TleAaoyoi. The Peloponnesian Argos had a 
king Pelasgos . . . but its earlier kings are 
a sad anticlimax after the Pelopids. If we 
think rather of TeXaoyixdv “Apyos in Thes- 
saly, the axpa of which were the Aeacids, 
they are indeed a worthy match for Pe- 
lopids, but .. . are open to the same criti- 
cism as the Pelopids, for Pyrrhus has al- 
ready been separately mentioned.” So, 
one may add, has the great Ajax (138). Is 
it possible, then, that 142 is a metricised 
marginal gloss intruded into the text; or 
better, as Jachmann would have it, the 
work of an ancient diaskeuast? It need 
cause no surprise that Agamemnon and 
Pyrrhus are thus identified: the scholia of 
Theocritus are crammed with far more 
absurd things, and have always been, if 
we may judge from the (possibly) more 
ancient ones to be read in the Antinoe 
papyrus. 

Having seemed, however, to insist on 
deleting 142, one must admit that, though 
tempting on several grounds, it is unneces- 
sary. For if we study the stanza form as 
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employed in poems like Callimachus’ fifth 
Hymn or Theocritus 2, we shall see that 
it is strict in the early part of the poems, 
but in the terminal part as irregular as 
you please.*! For instance, Theocritus 2 
has a completely regular form* from 17— 
135, well over a hundred lines: A:A:A 
(four lines) with the first refrain, fol- 
lowed by B:B:B (five lines) with the 
second. *# 

If, however, we are determined to 
carry out an exact stanza form through- 
out the whole of 15.100-144 and refuse 
to delete a line, we must suppose one to 
have been lost somewhere between 139 
and 143. Although this would make a 
little longer the list of those worthies who 
did not have Adonis’ miraculous expe- 
rience of rebirth, it is long already. Lines 
143-44 will stand by themselves as the 
dying cadence. 

To return to the central difficulty of 
this study: the suggested transposition of 
127. Can a further justification on me- 
chanical grounds be found? It is possible. 
The early history of the Theocritean text, 
in spite of Wilamowitz’, Wendel’s, and 
Gallavotti’s labors, is still obscure; and 
the plethora of papyri recovered has even 
tended to make the matter more difficult. 
It is true that the order of lines has ap- 
parently been fairly regularised in the 
archetype,** at least by comparison with 
the bewildering variation in the order of 
the poems (reflected, to some degree, in 
the principal editions of the present cen- 
tury, with the honorable exception of 
Gallavotti’s). Yet there are not infre- 
quent problems even in the order of 
verses: as, for example, K and the Antinoe 
papyrus are alone in placing 2.27-31 after 
41; 2.61 has been, without a doubt, inter- 
polated from 3.33, as 6.41 has been from 
10.16; the Antinoe papyrus transposes 
2.129 and 130, 24.35 and 36, and 30. 4 and 
5 (in the last case doubtless rightly). But, 


assuming that 127 was written by Theoc- 
ritus to follow 111, how did it come to 
follow 126 in the archetype* of all our 
witnesses? One may suggest that it was 
placed there by a redactor or critic who did 
not understand &\d\a. But why after 126? 
Perhaps because 128 had fallen out before 
131 owing to the homoeoarchon® and been 
wrongly placed in its present position. But 
how was our supposititious meddler to 
understand ray yueév (as he probably read) 
.. Tav 6€ in 128? 127 filled the bill ad- 
mirably, as long as one thought only of a 
particular, not of the general, sense. And 
so, perhaps, the present order came into 
being sometime before the fifth or sixth 
century, the date of the Antinoe papyrus, 
which alone, of the recent discoveries, has 
preserved this part of the poem. 

But possibly the simplest defence of the 
procedure advocated here is to suppose 
that the archetype, much earlier in date 
than the papyrus,** or one of its earliest 
descendants, had about fifteen to seven- 
teen lines to a column. Then 127 may 
have been accidentally omitted at the 
top and added at the bottom with an 
obelus, or some such diacritical sign, to 
call attention to its wrong position (when 
P Oxy., 2064 accidentally omitted 7.106, 
the scribe marked the correct place by an 
oblique stroke and added the line in the 
upper margin). Sixteen or so lines to the 
column is not common, even in early 
papyri (apparently impossible in later); 
but the paeans of Pindar have fifteen and 
the precious mimiambi of Herodas vary 
between fifteen and nineteen.*” If we 
reject this supposition, too, as explaining 
difficilia per difficilius, one may add that 
any line may be omitted anywhere and 
added anywhere else, whatever the length 
of the columns. 

An accidental or a deliberate transposi- 
tion, like the one assumed here, is a species 
of interpolation and as such is considered 
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to be an uncommon occurrence. Hear now 
the voice of the maestro di color che 
sanno:*8 “Why,” it says, strongly inflect- 
ing the first word, “is interpolation com- 
paratively uncommon? For the same rea- 
son that bullet-wounds are: because the 
opportunity for it is comparatively un- 
common. Interpolation is provoked by 
real or supposed difficulties, and is not 
frequently volunteered where all is plain 
sailing; whereas accidental alteration may 
happen anywhere. Every letter of every 
word lies exposed to it, and that is the 
whole reason why accidental alteration is 


more common. In a given case where 
either assumption is possible, the assump- 
tion of interpolation is equally probable, 
nay, more probable; because action with 
a motive is more probable than action 
without a motive. The truth, therefore, 
is that in such a case we should be loath 
to assume accident and should rather as- 
sume interpolation; and the circumstance 
that such cases are comparatively uncom- 
mon is no reason for behaving irrationally 
when they occur.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 


NOTES 


1. The recent edition of Gallavotti was rather se- 
verely criticised in CP, XLIV (1949), 56 ff.; the au- 
thor of that review would, however, have been well 
advised to include a paean of praise for Gallavotti's 
generosity in returning us to the traditional order of 
the corpus. See Hunt and Johnson’s Two Theocritus 
Papyri, p. 3, for a reasonable censure of Legrand’s and 
Wilamowitz’ proceedings (cf. Pohlenz, GGA, 1931, 
375). One regrets to add that Mr. Latte’s (Silva-Ver- 
lag, Iserlohn, 1948) excellent new edition has now 
adopted an order somewhat different from even Wila- 
mowitz’. 


2. Essays in Criticism, First Series (edition of 
1905), pp. 200-208. But Arnold was quite wrong, it 
seems, in supposing that there was any true religious 
sentiment to be attached to Theocritus’ hymn; and 
this he himself appears both to deny and to affirm. The 
comparison with St. Francis is not less unfortunate 
than the contrast: how shall one compare Herrick and 
Crashaw, even though they inhabited the same cen- 
tury? 

3. The exception is 46-50, which has the same 
jarring note of interpolated advertisement as does the 
conclusion of a better poem (14. 59-70). 

4. Edmonds regards the phrase as being a quota- 
tion from an advertisement or the like. daépirrerae 
(99) also suggests, perhaps, a satirical interpretation: 
the only other occurrence of the word in Theocritus 
is at 6. 15; cf. also Plato, Lysis 210 E. Glotz, how- 
ever (Rev. ét. gr., XX XIII [1920], 206), takes the word 
seriously as descriptive of the gestures of a singer who 
is also a dancer or pantomime artist. 

5. Apart from 121-22 and 125, where the poet lets 
himself be heard. In 126 we should perhaps emend 
& Médaros épet to Sv Médaros épa. The scholiast ad loc., 
however, is against this, as will be seen later. 

6. A. J. Reinach’s amazing attempt to identify this 
person (Rev. ét. anc., LX [1907], 233-60) is better for- 
gotten for a number of reasons, not the least of which 
is the recovery of the Antinoe papyrus. 

7. Mr. A. S. F. Gow (to whose monumental work, 
JHS, LVIII [1938], 180-204, the present study owes 


more than can be unblushingly acknowledged) sug- 
gests that several hymns were sung at intervals 
throughout the morning (or the day) by artists com- 
peting with each other (cf. line 98). A particular art- 
ist, whom Gorgo suddenly recognises, is identified at 
97. This theory seems to be necessary in order to ex- 
plain why the old woman (line 60) was going away be- 
fore the concert, to be attended by Gorgo and Praxin- 
oa, had begun. Once again we are reminded that 
many of the allusions refer to local occurrences, well 
known to Theocritus’ audience, but forever impene- 
trable to us. 


8. As Gow (op. cit., p. 202) observes: ‘‘the extrava- 
gant commendations of ‘the incorrigible Gorgo’ are 
more amusing and more in keeping with her character 
if they are bestowed upon a work which, to a more 
cultivated taste, does not deserve them. The ‘Argive 
woman’s daughter’ (97) may well have been a real 
person, but she cannot have been a person of conse- 
quence... ; and, after all, if that was her style, she is 
more likely, supposing she ever heard of the matter, to 
have been flattered than offended.”’ 


9. See Gow, op. cit., p. 183, for new indications of 
the time of the festival. 


10. Ibid., p. 198. 


11. Hellenistische Dichtung, p. 265 (cf. also p. 254; 
Preller-Robert, Griechische Mythologie, I4, 362 f.). 


12. Gow, p. 201 and n. 101. 


13. Op. cit., pp. 201, 213 ff. But Gow (pp. 182, 183) 
argues against this, unless the Alexandrian festival is 
indeed syncretistic. 


14. Cf. CP, XLIV (1949), 56, n. 2. Deubner 
(Philol., XCV [1940], 24 ff.) argues for a plurality of 
«iva, but not convincingly. He does, however, ap- 
preciate the strength of Mr. Gow’s argument. 


15. Platnauer (CQ, XXI [1927], 203) anticipated 
the present writer in suggesting a transposition, 
though a very different one and for quite different 
reasons from those held here. Edmonds, it should be 
noted, wrote rdv ue... rdv 5é, explaining that there 
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were two coverlets, but only one couch, and translat- 
ing (since he accepted Ahrens’ correction of 128): 


The bridal bed for Adonis spread of my own making is; 
Cypris hath this for her wrapping, Adonis that for his. 


But one must refuse to accept this grammar, pleasant 
as the sense may be: the pronouns cannot refer back 
to 125. And why, indeed, should the lovers make use 
of separate coverlets? They have only one night, which 
is too short for bundling. 

My colleague, Mr. H. R. W. Smith, has with great 
kindness pointed out that the position of the lovers on 
the couch may be illustrated from the Pronomos vase 
(Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, III, fig. 
575); and Gow (p. 195) reproduces Heydemann 3242, 
a scene which shows Dionysus and Ariadne banquet- 
ing side by side on a couch (the date of this Apulian 
amphora is about 330 B.c.). 


16. See Wendel's edition of the scholia, p. xix; and 
his Uberlieferung und Entstehung d. Theokrit-Scholien 
(Abhand. Gétt., 1920), p. 168. 


17. Note, however, that the scholiast is supported 
by Eustathius ad Dion. 823. 

18. Minor textual difficulties have been ignored. 

19. Just when this occurred nobody knows: see the 
conflicting theories in Otto, Philol., LXXXVI (1931), 
414, 415, n. 27; Tarn, JHS, LIII (1933), 59, n. 22 
and the argument cited there; U. Wilcken, Archiv f. 
Papyrusforschung, 1X (1928), 73. 


20. And so, perhaps, Ptolemy with Adonis. Is it, in 
fact, the royal bed which is being flattered? 

We know from Catullus 66. 56 f. that Callimachus’ 
Coma Berenices identified Arsinoé with Aphrodite 
Zephyritis. See also RE, s.v. ‘‘Arsinoé’’ (26) (II. 1286); 
E. Bevan, History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dy- 
nasty, p. 129 f.; and Glotz’ admirable treatment, Rev. 
ét. gr.. XX XIII (1920), 169-222, especially pp. 173, 
177; for the pageantry of the Adonis pantomimes see 
pp. 295 ff.; and, in conclusion (p. 220), his work shows 
‘‘& quel point la poésie des Alexandrins était savante, 
populaire aussi, et comme elle prenait soin de se 
documenter dans la réalité.’’ A few of Glotz’ details 
are to be modified in view of Gow, op. cit., passim; but 
in the main it stands as a monument of thorough and 
convincing scholarship. 


21. In this new position 4\\a may be interpreted in 
a variety of ways: the best, perhaps, is to take it as 
“‘fresh,’’ ‘‘new,’’ to celebrate Adonis’ return to earth. 
That is to say, his renewal each year is both ritual and 
orgiastic: it must be celebrated with ‘‘another’’ couch 
of inspired design to be chanted in song for the titilla- 
tion of the populace. The event is plainly worth wit- 
nessing, as would be the embraces of Ptolemy and his 
bride behind closed doors while the epithalamion is 
being sung. We are to witness a sort of apotheosis of 
intimate relationships. 

22. If we compare Theocr. 17. 82, we shall see 
that the scansion here is presumably rdp piv ol dpra; 
and this is a possibility (see Gallavotti, praef. p. Lxi). 
Others would read with Shacke é0’, which may be 
better. 


23. The classic commentary on the significance of 
this picturesque custom is, of course, Frazer’s Adonis 
Attis Osiris (third edition, 1935) I, 236-59. 

24. Because of the view of the stanza form adopted 
here Mr. Gow’s punctuation of 118 is not accepted, 
though the interpretation, with a full stop at the end 
of the line, may well be right. 


25. Gow’s Plate XVII depicts terracotta figurines 
designed for suspension. A further suggestion of his 
has much to commend it: the comestibles, the bowers 
and tables, are for the accommodation of the official 
guests (nobility, priests, and the like) to arrive later 
for the marriage feast proper after the populace has 
been amused and sent home (we must remember that 
we are present at a morning scene which closes with 

xorgo hurrying home to prepare her husband's lunch). 

26. Gow (pp. 196-98) has again solved this crux in 
a definitive manner. 

27. Latte, following Wilamowitz, takes 136-44 as 
the actual words of the Lament, which may well be 
right. 

28. Wilamowitz (Teztgesch. d. gr. Bukoliker, pp. 
137-51) has written vigorously against the position 
here maintained. On the present point (the strophic 
arrangement of 15. 100 ff.) see especially p. 141, n. 1. 

29. As was 6. 41. The far-reaching and impressive 
interpolation theories of Jachmann, Knoche, and 
their pupils, do not need to be adduced here; but the 
considerations raised by Jachmann (Rh. Mus., 
LXXXIV [1935], 210 ff.) must at least be referred to. 
See also his Studien zu Juvenal (Nachrichten Géttingen, 
1943), pp. 187-266. 


30. Op. cit., p. 202, n. 103. 


31. See, too, the interesting suggestion of Voll- 
graff, Mnem., XLVII (1919), 357 f., that 100-135 are 
an example of how this sort of song ought to be com- 
posed, while 136—44 illustrate how it should not be 
done, the end of the song being merely a parody of 
Callimachus and the like. One need not agree, how- 
ever, with the Dutch scholar’s further contention that 
145-46, in the mouth of Gorgo, are intended to de- 
preciate the end of the performance. 

32. Omitting, of course, 61 with K and the papyrus. 
Thus in 2 the stanza form actually helps us to restore 
the text, even without the confirmation of the 
papyrus. 

33. See also 3 which has only one irregularity (21- 
24), a fact which may some day lead a perhaps too 
conscientious editor to delete 23. 

34. If, indeed, variants in the papyri and the MSS 
permit us to predicate an archetype at all, as do P. 
Maas, Gnomon, VI (1930), 561 ff.; and Mr. Pohlenz 
(loc. cit. in n. 1). 

35. Many MSS and the papyrus read piv pév, not 
pay, in 131. 

36. Cf. CP, XX XIII (1938), 61, 62. 


37. P Ozy., V, p. 138; Headlam-Knox, p. lvii. 


38. Housman, Proc. Class. Assoc., XVIII (1921), 
79. 
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heu, quantum terrae potuit pelagique parari 

hoc quem civiles hauserunt sanguine dextrae, 
unde venit Titan et nox ubi sidera condit 15 
quaque dies medius flagrantibus aestuat horis 

et qua bruma rigens ac nescia vere remitti 


astringit Scythicum glaciali frigore Pontum! 


War, Lucan declares that the blood 

of Romans spilt in it could and should 
have been shed in the extension of their 
sovereignty towards the four cardinal 
points of the compass, east, west, south, 
and north. The east is described by the 
rising of the sun, the south by dies medius 
as the region of noonday and of summer 
heat, and the north by bruma as the quar- 
ter of the December solstice, the brevissi- 
mus dies, when the sun’s daily journey 
above the horizon is the shortest in the 
whole year and leaves northern climes ex- 
posed most widely to the icy dominion of 
winter. Similarly, when the poet wants to 
say, albeit with an inversion of the truth, 
that Ossa lies to the 8.E. and Pelion to 
the N.E. of Thessaly, he defines their 
positions with respect to the rising sun 
and the coming of day as follows: 
Thessaliam, qua parte diem brumalibus horis 
attollit Titan, rupes Ossaea coercet; 
cum per summa poli Phoebum trahit altior 

aestas, 
Pelion opponit radiis nascentibus umbras 
[Lue. 6. 333-36], 


where the contiguity of diem and bru- 
malibus in the first line should be noted. 

If the east is where the sun rises in the 
morning and the south is where he cul- 
minates at midday, symmetry demands 
that the west should be where he sets in 
the evening; and the phrase nox ubi sidera 
condit in 1. 15 is thrown out of alignment 
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(Lue. 1. 13-18.] 


with the rest of the passage if it is inter- 
preted as describing a phenomenon other 
than sunset. Obvious though this point is, 
it has been ignored by many of Lucan’s 
expositors in the past, contradicted flatly 
by Professor W. H. Semple,! who has at- 
tempted to refute my reinforcement of the 
view that sidera may mean sidera Titanis 
or solem both here and elsewhere,? and 
assailed more recently by Professor R. T. 
Bruére,’ who is dissatisfied both with my 
earlier arguments and with the later dis- 
cussions of the line in my edition of the 
first book of the Bellum civile.4 

Though admitting that sidera/solem 
“makes for concinnity with the first part 
of the line, unde venit Titan,” Bruére pre- 
fers sidera/sidera noctis or “stars’’ on the 
ground that, “with the introduction of 
the word noz, the scene tends to become 
a nocturne; then, corresponding to, and in 
nice balance with, day, Titan, and the 
east are Noz, sidera Noctis, and the 
west.”® If this is so, why does Lucan not 
provide a similar antithesis between his 
descriptions of south and north? The two 
lines assigned to the north (1. 17-18) 
might have become another nocturne, in- 
asmuch as our poet knew as well as Lu- 
cretius and Vergil® that long nights are 
as characteristic as short days of winter 
in northern climates: 


noctique rependit 
lux minor hibernae verni solacia damni 


[Luc. 8. 468-69]. 
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But neither Lucan nor any other Ro- 
man poet is addicted to nocturnes in de- 
scriptions of the points of the compass. 
On the contrary, the sky’s four quarters 
appear in the clear light of day. For ex- 
ample, Pompey exclaims: 
pars mundi mihi nulla vacat, sed tota tenetur 
terra meis, guocumque tacet sub sole, tropaeis: 
hine me victorem gelidas ad Phasidos undas 
Arctos habet, calida medius mihi cognitus axis 
Aegypto atque umbras nusquam flectente Syene, 
occasus mea iura timent .. .? [Luc. 2. 583-88]. 


Similarly Statius asks what are the limits 
set by Eteocles and Polynices to their 
quarrel : 

quo tenditis iras, 
a, miseri? quid si peteretur crimine tanto 
limes uterque poli, quem Sol emissus Eoo 
cardine, quem portu vergens prospectat Hibero, 
quasque procul terras obliquo sidere tangit 
avius aut borea gelidas madidive tepentes 
igne noti? [Theb. 1. 155-61.]8 


And similarly east is the quarter where 
the sun rises and west where he (and no 
other heavenly body or bodies) sets in 
several passages which, like Luc. 1. 15-18, 
describe the extent of the “Romani im- 
perii sine aemulo ad ortus occasusque 
venturi,”’® e.g.: 


i) et imperi 
porrecta maiestas ad ortus 
solis ab Hesperio cubili 
{Hor. Carm, 4. 15. 14-16]. 


ii) Roma, tuum nomen terris fatale regendis, 
qua sua de caelo prospicit arva Ceres, 
quaque patent ortus et qua fluitantibus 
undis 
Solis anhelantes abluit amnis equos 
[Tibull. 2. 5. 57-60). 


iii) longa sit huic aetas dominaeque potentia 
terrae, 
sitque sub hac oriens occiduusque dies 
[Ovid, Fast. 4. 831-32].!° 


iv) vel quia nil ingens ad finem solis ab ortu 
illo, cui paret, mitius orbis habet 
[Ovid, Trist. 5. 8. 25-26).4 


Accordingly, Bruére’s remark: ‘“Sun- 
set is a phenomenon less complex and 
more easily visualized than the westward 
movement of the stars across the noctur- 
nal sky and the disappearance in the west 
at dawn of those not already below the 
horizon’’” in fact explains why the Ro- 
mans described the western limits of their 
world by the setting of the sun in the eve- 
ning and not by the so-called setting of 
stars in the morning. This is why I dis- 
regarded ‘Burman’s observation as to 
the propriety of this [7.e., the latter] con- 
cept aurora adveniente.’’!’ This, too, is why 
“the fancy of Nog laying the stars to rest 
at sunrise is to be rejected.”!4 Meager 
though the astronomical knowledge of 
the Roman poets was, they knew that 
those stars which were not already below 
the horizon did not all set or even disap- 
pear in the west at dawn. Lucan’s descrip- 
tion of dawn as Pompey leaves Brundi- 
sium shows how first the stars, next the 
other planets, and finally the Morning 
Star himself faded out with the approach 
of sunrise.'5 

Bruére challenges those who wish “to 
make an unassailable case for sidera/so- 
lem’”’ to show (a) “that the trope is ac- 
ceptable in Latin poetry,” (b) “that the 
concept of Nox (or nox) ‘hiding’ or ‘put- 
ting away’ the sun in the west is in gen- 
eral accord with ancient astronomical doc- 
trine and with the fancies of Latin poets 
as well as supported by reasonably close 
parallels from the latter,” (c) that “the 
alternate interpretation” of sidera/sidera 
noctis in Lue. 1. 15 is “unattested and 
untenable.’’® 

I shall take these three points in re- 
verse order, dealing first with (c), but, in 
order to save space, without discussing 
in detail Bruére’s account of Noz bring- 
ing forth the stars at sunset, “driving her 
car across the sky, accompanied by her 
offspring,” and putting them “to flight, 


as dawn draws near, by a flick of her 
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whip.”!” Recognizing that Semple, in my 
words, did “not produce a single instance 
from Latin poetry to support the idea of 
night hiding the stars or laying them to 
rest’8 and that ‘examples of the final 
step of ‘drawing in,’ ‘immersing,’ or ‘put- 
ting away’ the stars’’!® have still to be 
cited, Bruére concludes his own criticism 
by adducing (though not discussing) three 
passages which, he says, furnish ‘“con- 
clusive authority for the existence of this 
concept in ancient Latin poetry.” 
i) iam rara micant sidera prono 

languida mundo; nox victa vagos 

contrahit ignes luce renata, 

cogit nitidum Phosphoros agmen 

(Sen. HF 125-28). 


But, while only a few stars are still 
flickering feebly in the westering sky, 
Seneca implies that they too are fading 
fast, like the planets, the vagos ignes,?° 
which with the passing of night are dis- 
appearing from their various positions in 
the heavens; and the luminary which 
brings up the rear of the shining host as it 
vanishes is Phosphoros, the Morning Star, 
which, as Bruére well knows,”! is still in 
the eastern sky and cannot at any time 
precede the rising sun by more than 47° or 
48°, the greatest elongation of Venus. Fur- 
thermore, long before this planet as Morn- 
ing Star mounts half way up the eastern 
sky, it becomes invisible as dawn makes 
it fade from view; and, of course, it can 
never be seen setting in the west.”? 

ii) exoritur Phoebus perfundens luce nitente 
et maria et terras stelliferumque polum; 
astraque cesserunt fulgentia crinibus aureis 
et nox sidereas occulit atra faces.?* 


But occulit means merely “hides” and not 

“sets along with,” for the stars have 

yielded to sunrise and faded (cesserunt) 

from the sky.*4 

iii) Nox abit astrigero velamine cincta micanti 
et redigit stellas, exoriturque dies. 

emicat Oceano Phoebi rota clara relicto 

inlustratque nitens lumine cuncta suo.” 


Although I have followed, like Bruére, 
the punctuation of the editors, the sub- 
ject of redigit, if the verb means “dimin- 
ishes” or “lessens,” may be dies; and, if 
so, the comma should be placed after 
micanti instead of stellas. On the other 
hand, if it is agreed that the Senecan par- 
allel of vagos contrahit ignes in No. i con- 
firms Nox... redigit stellas as “night col- 
lects (and gathers in) the planets,’’* the 
meaning of both passages is that, on the 
disappearance of the fixed stars, the 
planets are conspicuously mustered in 
heaven by nox (or Nox)?’ ere they too 
vanish with her before the coming of day. 
Their destination, however, is clearly not 
the west but the void. 

It might have been argued that “where 
night hides the stars’’ is a legitimate in- 
terpretation of nox ubi sidera condit in 
view of a well known passage which the 
elder Burman mentioned in his note on 
Lucan 1. 15:8 

et iam nox umida caelo 
praecipitat suadentque cadentia sidera somnos 
[Verg. Aen. 2. 8-9]. 


But, while Vergil thus alludes to the 
westering of night and the stars (clearly 
the sidera noctis) before dawn, he stops 
short of their disappearance; and else- 
where he and his successors are careful to 
say merely that the stellae and other heav- 
enly luminaries are put to flight at dawn 
by the coming of day: 

postera cum primo stellas Oriente fugarat 

clara dies [Aen. 5. 42-43],29 


where fugarat is explained by restinzit in 
qui genus humanum ingenio superavit et omnis 
restinxit, stellas exortus ut aetherius sol 

[Luer. 3. 1043-44]. 


To be quenched, then, by daylight and 
not to be put away by night in the west 
is the fate of the stars and the planets in 
the morning as attested by the verdict of 
ancient Latin poetry, whether explicit or 
implicit; and, of the three authorities 
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cited by Bruére to prove the contrary, 
Seneca, thanks especially to Phosphoros, 
is against and not for him, while Ascle- 
piadius and Hilasius are far from implying 
that the west is where nox (or Nox) puts 
away the stars at sunrise. 

Sections (a) and (b) of Bruére’s chal- 
lenge remain, and I turn first to (6) in or- 
der to show that the Roman poets recog- 
nized the function of night in “hiding” 
or “putting away” the sun in the west. In 
declaring ‘I have found no satisfactory 
example of this in Latin poetry,’’*® he 
seems to have overlooked Stat. Theb. 
10. 1: “obruit Hesperia Phoebum nox 
umida porta’’*! and to have forgotten that 
Lucan is expressing the converse of 


ni roseus fessos iam gurgite Phoebus Hibero 
tinguat equos noctemque die labente reducat 
[Verg. Aen. 11. 913-14],* 


where the sun by setting brings the night 
back, whereas in Lucan the night by ris- 
ing lays the sun to rest.* 

As for 


nunc, Phoebe, mitte currus 
nullo morante loro, 
nox condat alma lucem, 
mergat diem timendum 
dux noctis Hesperus 
[Sen. Med. 874-78], 


while I am grateful to Bruére for correc- 
tion of a misprint and the addition of the 
last line to my previous citation, my state- 
ment: “What nox does ‘hide’ or ‘lay to 
rest’ (condit) is the Sun and the light of 
day”’** needs no amplification as far as 
the third line is concerned. But, though 
“first the sun sets, then Hesperus appears, 
who is fancied as making the afterglow of 
the sun disappear below the horizon’’* 
and ‘“‘when night does arrive, the sun will 
have disappeared some time before, inas- 
much as the arrival of night coincides 
with the end of twilight,’’ Lucan is still 
responsible for what Bruére disparagingly 
calls “the relative grossness of the concept 


of nox putting away the sun.”** He had 
before him both 
sol fit uti videatur obire et condere lumen 
{Luer. 4. 433], 


where sunset is conceived in terms of both 
luminosity and sidereal aspect,*” and 


ante diem clauso componet Vesper Olympo 
[Verg. Aen. 1. 374]; 


but, while he retained the Lucretian verb 
condere, he chose to exaggerate** the Ver- 
gilian concept by substituting nox for Ves- 
per and sidera (solis) for diem. 

As for section (a), Bruére desires more 
proof than I have hitherto given of the 
trope stdera/solem in Latin poetry. 
Neither he nor Semple admits the rele- 
vance of 

ilicet extremi nox litore Solis Hiberas 

condidit alta domos et sidera sustulit axis 

[Val. Flace. 3. 730-31].29 


Both Sil. 9. 326-27: ‘‘caelumque et sidera 
pendens / abstulit ingestis nox densa sub 
aethere telis”*° and 15. 809% justify me in 
taking sidera as sidera solis or solem and 
sustulit as equivalent to abstulzt, as well as 
in comparing Cic. Am. 13. 47: “solem 
enim e mundo tollere videntur qui amici- 
tiam e vita tollunt”* and Ovid, Met. 2. 
74-75 (where the Sun is speaking to Phae- 
thon): “quid ages? poterisne rotatis / ob- 
vius ire polis, ne te citus auferat axis?’ 

Sidus and sidera may be used of any 
heavenly body or bodies, and only by 
appealing to the context can we attempt 
in each case to decide which heavenly 
body or bodies an author has in mind.*4 
The lexica, by failing to make this clear 
and by implying that the meaning “star,”’ 
“stars” is paramount, are largely to blame 
for the undiscriminating and automatic 
habit of labeling szdera thus. The follow- 
ing passage should be approached without 
preconceived ideas: 


illius adfatus sparsosque per avia sucos 
sidera fixa pavent et avi stupet orbita Solis 
[Val. Flace. 6. 441-42], 
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which Bruére dismisses as apparently 
worthless evidence for sidera/solem. But, 
while Ap. Rh. 3. 533: aorpa re kal phvns 
iepfs érédnoe xedelOovs is hardly enough 
justification for equating sidera with 
aorpa, I leave it to readers of A. 8. Pease’s 
note on Verg. Aen. 4. 489 to make up 
their minds what sidera means here. At 
any rate, Valerius has supplied a genitive 
at the end of the second line to guide his 
readers. 

My previous citations of Manil. 3. 18- 
19 and Stat. Theb. 7. 45-46 may stand. 
Semple’s observations on the first passage 
have already been answered“ and those on 
the second need no reply, while Bruére 
does not criticize their validity for the 
sidera/sun trope. But, while I share the 
latter’s confidence that in 
ultimus, emenso qui condit sidera mundo 
occasumque tenens submersum despicit orbem 

[Manil. 2. 836-37] 


the meaning of sidera cannot be restricted 
to sidera solis,*’ neither is the sun excluded 
from the heavenly bodies which are 
plunged beneath the horizon by the wltz- 
mus cardo or occasus. Later Manilius says 
of the seventh temple which contains the 
occasus: 
ille ruentem 

praecipitat mundum terris et sidera mergit 
tergaque prospectat Phoebi, qui viderat ora 

[Ibid., 948-50], 


where I have omitted a comma after 
Bentley’s mergit, for the poet goes on to 
remark of this same temple or sedes: 
tanta est in sede potestas 
quae vocat et condit Phoebum recipitque re- 
fertque, 


consummatque diem [[bid., 956-58]. 


There is more in the Manilian context 
than merely 2. 836-37 “‘of especial inter- 
est in view of its marked similarity to BC 
1, 16."* 

This discussion is far from being com- 
plete. However desirable a lexicographical 
study of sidus, as well as of astrum and 
stella, might be, it would extend far be- 
yond the scope of an answer to criticism; 
for my aim has been to show, without 
reference to the scholia or to the merits 
and demerits of van Jever, Weber, and 
Weise, that the facile rendering of nox ubi 
sidera condit as ‘‘where night hides the 
stars” is still entirely unjustified.‘® The 
phrase can mean only “where night hides 
the sun at his setting,’’®° and the last four 
words of the second line of the parody 
which begins with 
orbem iam totum victor Romanus habebat 
qua mare, qua terrae, qua sidus currit utrum- 

que*® [Petron. Bell. civ. 1-2] 


imply that Petronius knew what sidera 
meant. 
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NOTES 


1. ‘Observations on the first book of Lucan by 
Mr. R. J. Getty (CQ, April, 1936). A reply,’’ CQ, 
XXXI (1937), 16-17. 


2. ‘Observations on the first book of Lucan,”’ CQ, 
XXX (1936), 55-56. 


3. ‘“‘Note on Lucan Bellum Civile i. 15," CP, XLIV 
(1949), 244-50. 


4. M. Annaei Lucani de bello civili liber I (Cam- 
bridge, 1940), pp. 28--29, 140-41. 


5. Pp. 244-45. He desires and I do not object to 
the personification of Nox (see his n. 9). 


6. Lucr. 5. 680-700; Verg. Georg. 2. 481-82. 


7. Occasus implies, of course, the setting sun, cf. 


Caes. BG 1.1. 7; Ovid Met. 2. 190; etc. 


8. Statius apparently had Lucan in mind through- 
out, cf. Luc. 1. 55: ‘‘obliquo sidere,’’ 5. 71-72: ‘‘Hes- 
perio tantum quantum summotus Eoo / cardine.”’ 


9. Sen. Ben. 3. 33. 3. 


10. Cf. Fast. 5. 557-58: ‘“‘seu quis ab Eoo nos im- 
pius orbe lacesset, / seu quis ab occiduo sole domandus 
erit.’’ 

11. For the expression ‘‘ad finem solis ab ortu’’ cf. 
Pont. 3. 1. 127-28 (a similar couplet). All these and 
other poetical passages are quoted by Franz Christ, 
Die rémische Weltherrschaft in der antiken Dichtung 
(Stuttgart and Berlin, 1938), pp. 53-57, under the 
heading ‘‘Astronomische Ausdriicke.’’ Christ also 
mentions Sall. Cat. 36. 4: ‘‘cui (populo Romano) cum 
ad occasum ab ortu solis omnia domita armis pare- 
rent’’; Cic. Cat. 4. 10. 21: ‘‘Pompeius, cuius res gestae 
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atque virtutes isdem quibus solis cursus regionibus ac 
terminis continentur.”’ 


12. P. 245. 
13. Bruére, p. 246. 
14. Bruére, p. 248. 


15. Luc. 2. 719-25. Similarly they begin to come 
out at (really after) sunset in Luc. 5. 424-25, which 
Bruére quotes p. 247. 


16. P. 245. 


17. Pp. 246-48. Regarding Tibullus, who repre- 
sents Noz as the mother of the stars (2. 1. 87-88), 
H. Bardon, ‘‘L’aurore et le crépuscule (thémes et cli- 
chés),’’ REL, XXIV (1946), 82-115, remarks: ‘‘Plus 
original, Tibulle invente la gracieuse image du choeur 
des astres vermeils folitrant derriére le char de la 
nuit, leur mére’’ (p. 91). 


18. My ed., p. 28; Bruére, p. 246, n. 19. 
19. P. 250. 
20. See n. 22 and cf. Sen. Oct. 1-4. 


21. P. 249. Plin. HN 2. 61: “inferiores autem duae 
. . occasu matutino conduntur’’ means that the two 
inferior planets, Mercury and Venus, disappear in 
their annual motions beneath the eastern horizon at 
sunrise when they reach superior conjunction. The 
preceding context: ‘‘. . . occultantur in coitu vesper- 
tino [at inferior conjunction] simili modo, relictaeque 
a sole...’’ implies that ‘‘occasu matutino conduntur 
ac praetereunt”’ is a contraction of language for ‘‘in 
occasu matutino (a) sole conduntur atque eum prae- 
tereunt’’ and justifies me in quoting (ed., p. 28) the 
expression to illustrate my statement: ‘‘in the morn- 
ing the Sun lays the stars to rest (hides them),"’ since 
his light is primarily the cause of their obscuration. 
But, since the western rather than the eastern 
horizon is in question, cf. Q. Tullius Cicero, carm. 
frag. 19-20: “‘serus in alta / conditur Oceani ripa cum 
luce Bootes”’ (Frag. poet. Lat., ed. W. Morel (Leipzig, 
1927], p. 79). 


22. True, Ovid once uses language which describes 
the Morning Star as setting, but no Roman poet per- 
petrates greater astronomical absurdities; cf. my re- 
marks in TAPA, LXXIX (1948), 39. Bruére (n. 41) 
cites Met. 2. 114-15: ‘‘diffugiunt stellae, quarum ag- 
mina cogit / Lucifer et caeli statione novissimus exit,’’ 
where the stellae, like the vagos ignes of Seneca, are the 
planets and not, as Bruére says, the stars. But he does 
not add the next line, where Ovid, perhaps through 
confusion of the apparent diurnal with the true annual 
motion of Venus (see n. 21), states that the sun saw 
Lucifer setting: ‘‘quem petere ut terras mundumque 
rubescere vidit / (Titan).’’ Seneca apparently was not 
misled by this remarkable astronomy in Phaedr. 749— 
52, and both Lucan and Statius knew also how far 
they were safe in following Ovid (cf. Luc. 1. 231-32; 
Stat. Theb. 5. 290-91, 6. 238-39). 


23. Asclepiadius in Anthologia Latina, Carmina 
duodecim sapientum, 8, ‘‘(Tetrasticha) de aurora et 
sole,’’ 7 (E. Baehrens, Poetae Latini minores, IV, 135, 
No. 139. 25-28). 


24. A better poet than Asclepiadius would not 
have approved of atra in the last line, cf. Hor. Epod. 
10. 9: ‘‘nec sidus atra nocte amicum appareat.’’ It was 
all the same, however, to Seneca; cf. Oed. 46-47 with 
H F 942-44 and Oct. 714-15. 


25. Op. cit., n. 23, Hilasius, ‘‘(Tetrasticha) de 
aurora et sole,’’ 5 (Baehrens, loc. cit., No. 139. 17-20). 
Like Bruére, I print Wakefield’s astrigero instead of 
astrifero in the first line (see also n. 27). 


26. The most common meaning of stellae; cf. Cic. 
Rep. 1. 14. 22: ‘“‘earum quinque stellarum quae er- 
rantes et quasi vagae nominarentur’’; Hor. Epist. 1. 
12. 17: ‘‘stellae sponte sua iussaene vagentur et er- 
rent’’; Luc. 2. 724: ‘‘maioresque latent stellae’’ (in- 
accurately translated by Duff as ‘‘the greater stars 
went out’’); etc. 


27. Noz should be personified at any rate in No. iii 
because of astrigero velamine cincta micanti. These 
words are decorative and have no precise astronomical 
significance, cf. Auson. Cupido cruciatur 42: ‘‘cum face 
et astrigero diademate Luna bicornis.”’ 


28. Pharsalia (Leyden, 1740), p. 3. Bruére (p. 245) 
cites part of Burman’s note, but omits to quote or 
subsequently to consider this Vergilian parallel, for 
which cf. also Aen. 4. 80-81. 


29. Cf. Aen. 3. 521; Hor. Carm. 3. 21. 24; Ovid 
Met. 5, 444, 15. 665, Fast. 4. 373, 5. 159-60, 420; Sen. 
Apocol. 4. 25; Luc. 8. 202; Stat. Theb. 7. 470-71; etc. 
H. Bardon (op. cit., p. 90) asserts of Vergil: ‘‘Le pre- 
mier encore parmi les Latins, il montre les étoiles en 
fuite devant le jour,’’ and cites Eur. Ion 84-85: dorpa 
bt gebyer mupt 7Gd’ alBépos / és vix6’ iepav, adding: 
‘‘l’6épopée emprunte alors 4 la tragédie.’’ But the Ro- 
man epic borrowed only the agency of coming day 
and not the direction of the stars and planets és vixé’ 
iepav, to which Enn. Ann. 89 (ed. Vahlen; 3d ed., 
1928): ‘‘interea sol albus recessit in infera noctis’’ is 
not a parallel. On the Euripidean passage A. S. Owen 
rationally remarked: ‘‘The stars do not flee before the 
light, but are dimmed by it’’ (Euripides Ion (Oxford, 
1939], p. 75). 


30. P. 249. He compares, however, Soph. Trach. 
94-96 (n. 36), where he should have followed Jebb 
and Pearson in placing the first comma after and not 
before ¢doy:fdpevor. 


31. Cf. Theb. 2. 527-28: ‘“‘coeperat umenti Phoe- 
bum subtexere palla / Nox et caeruleam terris infu- 
derat umbram”’; Sil. 15. 809: ‘‘iamque diem solisque 
vias nox abstulit atra’’; Avien. Arat. 321-22: ‘‘cum 
cedente die Phoebus sub nocte propinqua / occiduus 
pronos urgeret in aequora currus’’; as well as Luc. 4. 
472-73: ‘“‘nam condidit umbra / nox lucem dubiam 
pacemque habuere tenebrae,’’ where lucem dubiam is 
the twilight which has nothing in common with the 
errorem or ‘‘mistake’’ of Sil. 9. 148, and where con- 
didit is ‘‘put away"’ (pace Bruére, p. 248). The moon 
too may help the rising sun to lay night to rest (Sil. 4. 
480-81), just as she assists the sun to bring night on 
as she and he set (Sil. 10. 538-39). 


32. Forbiger, ad loc., cited Hom. Il. 8. 485-86, 
where the sun is the agent. 


33. Burman, who, as Bruére observes (p. 245) was 
troubled by the agency of noz and finally exclaimed in 
despair: ‘‘eruditis hunc diligentius excutiendum locum 
relinquo,”’ recollected, like Bruére (p. 248), Verg. 
Georg. 1. 438: ‘‘sol quoque et exoriens et cum se condet 
in undas,"’ of which Luc. 1. 15 is certainly an adapta- 
tion. The thought occurred to him that moz might be 
read instead of noz, but he did not press this un- 
necessary emendation. 
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34. Ed., pp. 28-29. 


35. Bruére, p. 249. Yet cf. Sil. 11. 268-69: ‘‘fusca- 
bat et Hesperos umbra / paulatim infusa properantem 
ad litora currum,’’ where currum is currum Phoebi. 

36. Ibid. 


37. Cf. Bruére, p. 248 on Sen. Med. 876: “It may 
be argued that diem represents the orb of the sun by 
metonymy; but, even so, the resulting trope would 
indicate that Seneca is thinking of the sun with em- 
phasis on its luminosity rather than on its sidereal 
aspect.’’ 

38. I use this verb technically, cf. Serv. on Aen. 1. 
727: ‘‘noctem vincunt luminis est exaggeratio.”’ 


39. When in ‘‘Observations’’ I described this pas- 
sage and Stat. Theb. 7. 45-46 as ‘‘exactly parallel’’ 
to Luc. 1. 15, I meant that the sense of sidera could be 
inferred from the preceding part of the context of each 
in a way that exactly parallels the inference from 
Titan in the first half of Lucan’s line whereby sidera is 
to be taken as sidera Titanis (cf. Verg. Aen. 6. 725: 
“lucentemque globum lunae Titaniaque astra’). On 
the other hand, passages like Ovid Her. 18. 33-34 (see 
Bruére, p. 247) show clearly by the preceding genitive 
that the sidera mentioned are the sidera noctis. 


40. J. D. Duff, in rendering caelumque et sidera as 
‘the starry sky’’ (Loeb ed., vol. II, 27) overlooked the 
fact that day had dawned on Cannae at 9. 180-83 and 
did not end until 10. 326-28. His mistranslation is 
similar to that of Lucan’s noz ubi sidera condit as 
‘“‘where night hides the stars’’ (Loeb ed., pp. 3-5), 
though Semple begins his ‘‘reply’’ by stating categori- 
cally that he does not agree that Duff was at fault 
(see Bruére, p. 246, n. 17). 

41. Quoted above, n. 31. 


42. For the ambiguity of sustulerit in Ovid Trist. 
2. 294 see S. G. Owen's note on the line in his ed. of 
Tristia II (Oxford, 1924), p. 174. Cf. Sen. HO 487-89: 
‘non ille primos accipit soles locus / non ille seros, cum 
ferens Titan diem / lassum rubenti mergit Oceano 
iugum,’’ where ferens equals auferens and Leo had no 
need to suspect a lacuna after 488. 

43. In Val. Flacc. 3. 731 azis has had the approval 
of N. Heinsius, Thilo, and later editors, butis itself an 


emendation which was made by a corrector of cod. 
Mon. 802 (saec. xv) of aris, the reading of Vat. 3277 
(saec. ix) and the lost Sangallensis. Carrio’s lost MS. 
apparently exhibited astris, for which a case may be 
made: cf. Sen. Ag. 460-61: ‘“‘iam lassa Titan colla 
relevabat iugo, / in astra iam lux prona, iam praeceps 
dies,’’ as well as Luc. 2. 721 and Stat. Theb. 7. 470-71 
for the opposite situation at dawn. A sidus may come 
and go literally or metaphorically among the astra, ef. 
Hor. Epod. 17. 40-41: ‘‘tu pudica, tu proba / peram- 
bulabis astra sidus aureum.’’ Semple’s citation of Val. 
Flacc. 4. 90-96 actually does more to justify astris 
than to defend his own interpretation. 

44. See C. Bailey on Lucr. 5. 509, 623, 649, 1210 
(ed., Oxford, 1947). 

45. Edition of Aeneid, Book 4 (Harvard, 1935), pp. 
401-4. They should consider at least Hor. Epod. 5. 
45-46; Ovid Her. 6. 85-86, Am. 2. 1. 23-24, Met. 7. 
207-9; Hippocr. De morb. sac. 4 and Plut. De Pyth. 
orac. 12. 

46. Ed., p. 141. 

47. P. 247. 

48. Bruére, ibid. 


49. Luc. 4. 525-26: ‘‘nec segnis vergere ponto / 
tunc erat astra polus’’ is careful to say that the re- 
volving sky (not night) sinks the stars in the sea. 


50. Ernout-Meillet, Dict. étym., 2d ed. (Paris, 
1939), p. 938, are too cavalier in remarking that sidus 
is a “terme technique dont l’étymologie est incer- 
taine’’ and in adding: ‘‘Le rapprochement avec sidé, 
indiqué par Varron L. L. VII, 14 et repris par Kretsch- 
mer . . .n’est qu’une étymologie populaire.”’ 


51. Cf. Verg. Aen. 7. 100-1: ‘‘(nepotes Troiano- 
rum) omnia sub pedibus, qua Sol utrumque recur- 
rens / aspicit Oceanum, vertique regique videbunt”’; 
Hor. Carm. saec. 9-11; Ovid Her. 9. 16, Met. 1. 338, 
15. 829, Fast. 2. 1386; Sen. HF 37, 1060-62, Tro. 382- 
83, Phaedr. 285-86, HO 2, 1699; Stat. Theb. 1. 157-58 
(quoted above, p. 26). Heseltine in his translation of 
Petr. Bell. civ. 2 (Loeb ed., p. 253) and Postgate in 
his note on Luc. 7. 424 (2d ed. of Lucan vii (Cam- 
bridge, 1917], p. 61) were of course wrong in under- 
standing sidus utrumque as ‘‘sun and moon.”’ 








NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THREE ACTORS AND POETRY 


This note is an appendix to “The Case of 
the Third Actor,” by Gerald Else, in which 
Aristotle’s remark about the addition of actors 
by Aeschylus and Sophocles was elucidated. 
The bearing of that elucidation on the so- 
called rule of three actors was relegated by the 
author to a footnote, but is worth discussing at 
greater length—with reversal, whether meta- 
basis or peripeteia. 

Professor Else’s analysis removed one of the 
great stumbling-blocks to the orthodox use of 
Aristotle’s passage as supporting the rule of 
three actors, since it is no longer necessary to 
assume that “Aeschylus learned an important 
trick of the trade from Sophocles at the latter’s 
first appearance. Also removed was the inter- 
pretation which we heretics put on Aristotle’s 
words—namely, that he was talking about two 
and three characters in a scene, not about two 
and three members of the cast of a play. But it 
is still true that Aristotle was concerned in the 
Poetics with drama as poetry, not with stage- 
management. His omission from his discussion 
of the elements of spectacle and music in 
tragedy (1456a 33-4), in particular, his dismis- 
sal of spectacle as “belonging to the property- 
man, not the poet”’ (1450b 17-20) are familiar 
evidences of this position.2 Even the state- 
ment about actors should have some reference, 
however indirect, to poetry; let us see just 
what reference it has. 

The statement about the introduction of 
actors (1449a 16-19) is an illustration of the 
previous fundamental statement that tragedy 
underwent many changes in the process of 
growing up. This illustration does not begin 
at the beginning, nor does it necessarily in- 
clude the end of the process described. The 
subsequent instances of the process of growth 
—added dignity, change of metre, and increase 
of episodes—are all more general, without the 
mention of specific stages. These latter three 
obviously deal with matters important to 
tragedy as poetry; what then of the first illus- 
tration? The addition of an actor in Aeschylus’ 


time was important to poetry for the reason 
given by Aristotle, namely, that the chorus was 
no longer the center of interest.’ The poetic 
importance of Sophocles’ step was that a 
vested interest was created separate from the 
poets, which could not only spoil the effect of 
a performance (Poetics 1462a 5) but from time 
to time put pressure on the poet, e.g., to com- 
pose “episodic”’ plays (1451b 37, reading hypo- 
kritas). 

So far we are probably all in agreement. 
Now here is the issue as to the rule of three 
actors: does Aristotle mean that two or three 
actors (in the strict sense of the term, not in- 
cluding the poet) were the minimum, or the 
maximum? (Of course, besides the poet and 
two actors, or besides the three actors, there 
were also the choreutai and a number—in Aes- 
chylus’ plays, a large number—of mutes or 
supers.) Now in the case of the step taken by 
Sophocles, it makes no difference to the effect 
on poetry whether the three actors were a mini- 
mum or a maximum. But this is not clear for 
Aeschylus; what about him? It is clear from 
the text of the plays that Aeschylus needed at 
least two men besides himself to produce the 
Prometheus Bound and the Oresteia; further, 
it is probable that for the Agamemnon and 
Eumenides at least, he needed two experienced 
and gifted men, such as he actually secured, 
according to Else’s demonstration. In fact, he 
needed them sufficiently to warrant the impor- 
tation of one of them from Chalcis. The roles 
of Agamemnon, Clytemnestra, and Cassandra 
are not easy tasks, and unexceptionable tech- 
nique is required of Apollo, Athena, and 
Orestes. The problem of casting the Choe- 
phorot would be easier if it were not for the 
subheroic roles of the porter and the nurse, 
which require a delicate balance between 
realism and dignity. On the other hand, Kratos 
in the Prometheus might be handled by a player 
who was no genius, since he is a character of 
few gestures and one mood. 

Aeschylus, then, had to have at least two 
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actors, in the restricted sense of the term. But 
that is as far as we can go on grounds of poetry. 
Whether there were more is purely a problem 
of stage-management. Whether the watchman, 
the herald, and Aegisthus were played by the 
three chief players, or by three lesser lights is 
a practical question without influence on the 
composition of the Agamemnon. The herald, as 
an important officer of court and army, might 
well have appeared in Agamennon’s train, but 
his costume may have served the purpose; and 
if he was not there, he would not have been 
missed. Literary evidence will not tell us 
whether Aeschylus’ speaking cast had three 
players or six. If there were clear evidence in 
the text of the plays as to the number of the 
cast, we should be wiser and have less intellec- 
tual exercise. But this also means that if Aris- 
totle had tried to discover how the plays were 
originally cast, he would have had to undertake 
research into the stage-management of the 
fifth-century plays, in which, as far as we 
know, he was not interested.4 

It has been alleged, to be sure, that the in- 
fluence of the rule of three actors can be traced 
in certain extant plays. I have tried to answer 
these allegations elsewhere,® and in doing so I 
pointed out that they rest on the unspoken— 
and unspeakable—premise that the more 
characters there are in a scene, and the more 
each character says, the better is the play. 
Here let me simply sum up by saying that it is 
the minimum of three players which affects 
the poetry; Aristotle was interested in the 
poetry; and it is unnecessary to suppose that 
he was talking about the historical practice in 
casting fifth-century tragedy. 

One point more. Is there any evidence for a 
cast of more than three? Very little, but there 


is some. First let me remind you of the avail- 
able supply of potential actors. There were the 
choruses—and each member of the chorus in 
the Agamemnon spoke two lines, to say noth- 
ing about the usual probability about the cory- 
phaeus. There were also the supers; and I know 
of no reason why the man who walked through 
the part of Pylades in the Choephorot could not 
have spoken Pylades’ lines, thus avoiding a 
practical difficulty. In any case, we have been 
assuming all along that when Aeschylus 
wanted another actor, he got him. If then he 
stopped, as he may have done, it was for artis- 
tic reasons, not because of outside restraint. 
But when Sophocles wrote the Oedipus at 
Colonus, he needed more than three actors; for 
surely he would not have split the role of 
Theseus three ways if he could help it. And 
when Euripides wrote the Alcestis, and com- 
posed a chant for the son, he would seem to 
have planned on a child actor, not on an off- 
stage noise. The boys’ dithyrambic choruses 
could have turned up a boy for this part, quite 
as well as for the boy’s roles in Aristophanes’ 
Peace. Meanwhile, there would be a reason 
why these additional actors did not register in 
the tradition—they were casual bit-players, 
not the trained and gifted actors whom Else 
has dusted off for us. 

I conclude, therefore, that Aristotle gives 
no support to the theory of a strictly limited 
number of actors. Misunderstanding of his 
remark may have generated the theory in an- 
tiquity, as it has supported the theory recently. 
Even if misunderstanding is not the parent of 
the theory, an overloyal pietas is certainly its 
nurse. 

ALFRED C. SCHLESINGER 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


NOTES 


1. TAPA, LX XVI (1945), 1-10. The present paper 
was read before the American Philological Association 
in 1947. 


2. To these may be added 1454b 15-18, which 
makes an indirect suggestion along the same line; also 
1453b 8. 


3. For the positive side of this change, and details 
as to its working, see Kitto, Greek Tragedy (London, 
1939), e.g., 32-34, 57-58, 76, 84, 148-55. 


4. Aristotle’s remark (1462a 12, 17-18) that the 


tragic effect may be obtained by reading may suggest 
that he regarded the text as a sufficient source of in- 
formation for his purposes. I am not oblivious to the 
fact that, outside of the Poetics, Aristotle did do re- 
search on the dates of production, the groups of plays 
offered by the authors, and the success of their efforts 
—all matters which a literary critic might well want 
to know as background for his criticism. 

5. “Silence in Tragedy and the Three-Actor Rule,” 
CP, XXV (1930), 230-35; ‘‘The Ins and Outs of the 
Three-Actor Rule,’’ CP, XXVIII (1933), 176-81. 
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AGAIN THREE ACCOUNTING TERMS OF ROMAN EGYPT 


The purpose of the article, “Three Account- 
ing Terms of Roman Egypt,’’ which appeared 
in the October 1949 number of Classical Philol- 
ogy and a paper of the same title presented be- 
fore the VIe Congrés International de Papyro- 
logie in Paris, September 1949, was to show in 
the briefest possible form the application of a 
new theory concerning the terms zpogd.aypa- 
popeva, al kai, and puTapail dpaxuai. Mr. D.S. 
Crawford has seen fit to challenge this theory 
in most emphatic terms in the July 1950 num- 
ber of Classical Philology. 

His first criticism is leveled at the applica- 
tion of my theory to a number of papyri from 
the Fayum, in particular, receipts for poll tax 
payments of 20 drachmas, rpocd.aypadoyeva 
10 obols. I did not state in the earlier article 
that this amount could be paid in only one 
combination of coins, although only one com- 
bination was given. As a matter of fact 20 
drachmas could have been paid in four differ- 
ent ways, all of them necessitating mpood.aypa- 
gpoueva of 10 obols.! A study of these combina- 
tions reveals that the tax collectors of the Fa- 
yum had devised a clever short cut for de- 
termining the number of different coins that 
would add up to 20 drachmas (at 7} obols). 
As for the other payments of poll tax that he 
cites, 16 drachmas, mpocd:aypaddueva 8 obols 
could have been paid in three different ways, 
and both the sum 12 drachmas, rpocd.aypado- 
eva 6 obols, and the sum 8 drachmas, rpocéta- 
ypadoueva 4 obols could have been paid in two 
different ways. 

In his third paragraph he intimates that 





O Strass., 55 was selected because it alone of a 
group suited my interpretation. This ostracon 
was selected because it differed from the 
others, and thereby showed that rpocd.aypa- 
doueva were not considered as being calculated 
at a specific rate. But the most important 
point, and one which has been consistently 
overlooked, is that the statement of one rate 
implies that it is not the only one. There is no 
need to state the rate. As for the meaning of 
“at the rate of 14 obols to the stater,”’ it indi- 
cates that the part of the tax payment not 
paid in tetradrachms (staters) was paid with 
an equal number of 6-obol and 7-obol drach- 
mas. This phrase is found in receipts for a 
variety of taxes paid in the region of Thebes. 
Its purpose also was to facilitate the handling 
of drachmas of different value in the payment 
of taxes payable on the tetradrachm basis, i.e., 
7% obols to the drachma. To illustrate: A pay- 
ment of 3 drachmas 43 obols, rpocd:aypado- 
peva at the rate of 14 obols to the stater? would 
be paid with 


2 7-obol drachmas = 112 chalci 
2 6-obol drachmas = 96 chalci 





4 drachmas = 208 chalci 


Three drachmas 43 obols (at 73 obols to the 
drachma) equal 210 chalci. In this instance the 
taxpayer benefited to the extent of 2 chalci. 
But suppose 8 drachmas were paid and the 
mpodd.aypapoueva on that amount were at the 
rate of 14 obols to the stater.2 This payment 
would have consisted of 





4 7-obol drachmas mpocd.taypadoueva 8 chalci (1 obol) 
4 6-obol drachmas pocéd.aypadoueva 40 chaleci (5 obols) 
8 drachmas mpocdiaypadoyueva 48 chalci (6 obols) 


To the tax collector this meant that every com- 
bination of four 7-obol drachmas and five 
6-obol drachmas was the equivalent of two 
tetradrachms (staters). In this way the equa- 
tion with tetradrachms (staters) was very 
simple even when large numbers of coins were 
involved. 


In Mr. Crawford’s fourth paragraph ap- 
pears the statement, “In other examples of 
mpocdtaypadoueva the rate varies, but is con- 
stant for a given tax at a given time and 
place.”’ This statement does not agree with the 
evidence, and may be answered by citing one 
papyrus. P Teb., II, 306 records the payment 
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of 6 monthly installments on the tax émucrart- 
Kov iepewy. The “rate”’ of the mpocd.aypadoueva 
varies on three payments; there are no mpogéa- 
Ypadoueva on one payment. 

Paragraph 6 maintains that “the purapai 
documents are useless as evidence’’; that the 
‘“llustrations are based on the unproved prem- 
ise that the sum written is the smaller or 
at Kai value.” 

The premise is not unproved. One need only 
see P Mich., 224, 331, 909, e.g., to conclude 
that purapai dpaxpai were added without dis- 
tinction with other sums to make up the day’s 
total collection. 

The only comment necessary on P Lond., 
1177. 73 is that equations, such as the one 
given there, are senseless if they are not abso- 
lutely accurate. 

With reference to P Teb., 589 appears the 
statement, ‘The drachma-figures are all mul- 
tiples of four, and therefore presumably repre- 
sent staters....’’ This fallacy has perhaps 
been the chief reason for the failure to under- 
stand the accounting practices and the money 
of Roman Egypt. Therefore, it will not be out 
of place in this note to present additional evi- 
dence on the point in question. The tax on 
Jews (‘Iovédaiwy 7éX\eoua) provides the easiest 
means. 

The amount of this tax, as is indicated in 
SB, 5814, was two denarii which were equated 
with 8 drachmas 2 obols.’ I believe that the 
denarius was of the same value as the tetra- 
drachm (stater), 29 obols, and this view is sup- 
ported by P Meyer, 20. 15-16 where 30 denarii 
are equated with 120 drachmas. The payment 


of 8 drachmas 2 obols, consequently, consisted 
of 8 7-obol drachmas and 2 obols,‘ a total of 58 
obols. Therefore, I think that the payment of 
4 drachmas recorded in SB, 5822 and O Meyer, 
33 was made with a tetradrachm (stater); the 
payment of 4 drachmas 3 obols in SB, 5819 
with 2 7-obol drachmas, 2 6-obol drachmas 
and 3 obols‘ (29 obols, or 4 the total tax); and 
the payment of 4 drachmas 4 obols in SB, 4433 
with one 7-obol drachma, 3 6-obol drachmas 
and 4 obols‘ (29 obols, or 3 the total tax). In 
the case of this tax, then, an individual paid 
the entire amount at one time or in two equal 
installments. Furthermore, with this concept 
Chrest., I, 61. 204-5 admits of a simple solution 
and may be made to harmonize with the other 
evidence on the "Iovdaiwy redXecua. It reads 
ovo(uara) ve [ava (Spaxuds) 7 (duc&Bodor)] 
(Spaxual) pxe. The tax on 15 Jews would be 
15 X 58 obols or 870 obols. One hundred 
twenty-five drachmas may be equated with 
870 obols in the following way: 


120 7-obol drachmas = 840 obols 
5 6-obol drachmas = 30 obols# 


125 drachmas = 870 obols 


In the treatment of these problems of Ro- 
man Egypt I am maintaining that the value of 
the tetradrachm (stater) remained constant at 
29 obols, and that there circulated along with 
the tetradrachm (stater) a 7-obol drachma. I 
cannot conceive of fluctuation in value of a 
coinage such as existed in Egypt during the 
first two hundred years of Roman rule. 


VERNE B. ScHUMAN 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


NOTES 


1. a) 12 7}-obol drachmas (3 staters, therefore no zpocd:aypadépeva) 


8 6-obol drachmas 





20 drachmas 


mpogdtaypapopeva 


mpocdiaypadopeva 


80 chalci (10 obols) 
80 chalci (10 obols) 





b) 8 7}-obol drachmas (2 staters, therefore no rpocd:aypaddpueva) 








5 7-obol drachmas Tpocd.iaypadopeva 10 chalci 
7 6-obol drachmas Tpocdi.aypadopeva 70 chalci 
20 drachmas mpogd.aypapopeva, 80 chalci (10 obols) 


c) 4 7}-obol drachmas (1 stater, therefore no rpocd:aypadéueva) 








10 7-obol drachmas Tpogdiaypaddopeva 20 chalci 
6 6-obol drachmas mpocdiaypadopeva 60 chalci 
20 drachmas mpogdiaypadopeva 80 chalci (10 obols) 








d) 15 7-obol drachmas mpogdtaypadopeva 30 chalci 
5 6-obol drachmas rpodiaypadopeva 50 chalci 
20 drachmas mpogd.aypadspeva 80 chalci (10 obols) 
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2. It must be emphasized that the xpoci:aypadé- 
neva are not 1} obols but at the rate of 1}. This ‘‘rate”’ 
was obtained by subtracting 3 drachmas 4} obols (the 
amount credited at 7} obols to the drachma) from 4 
drachmas (the coins paid). 

The frequency with which the terms spoci:aypa¢gé- 
peva, alxai, and furapai dpaxyai occur in receipts from 
the region of Thebes indicates a dearth of tetra- 
drachms (staters), caused most probably by its dis- 


tance from the mint. The relative frequency of the 
terms in receipts and accounts from other areas indi- 
cates the relative number of tetradrachms (staters) 
there at any particular time. 

3. The fact that it was considered necessary to 
equate two amounts shows that the second sum alone 
could have had more than one value. 

4. These obols actually were rpogdii:aypadépeva and 
might have been so designated. 


SUBCONSCIOUS REPETITION IN LIVY 


In an illuminating article appearing in a 
recent number of this journal! Eric Laughton 
presented evidence, largely from Cicero, of 
“the tendency to repeat a word or phrase two 
or three times in close succession’’? and then 
showed how this phenomenon could be used as 
an adjunct to textual criticism. 

It is of interest to note that Eduard Wélf- 
flin had already remarked in 1864 on the same 
phenomenon in the historian Livy: “So sehr 
wirkt auf den Stil des Historikers die frische 
Erinnerung an das, was er kurz vorher nieder- 
geschrieben.’’’ Among the more striking exam- 
ples he adduces are: 


1. The collocation of acrius and intentius, oc- 
curring only twice, and in close succession: 
27. 35. 8: acrius et intentius omnia ges- 

turos 

27. 38. 1: dilectum consules habebant ac- 

rius intentiusque 

2. The combination transque, of which the 
same thing holds true: 

22. 41. 7: castra...relinquit transque 
proximos montes ...pedites in- 
structos condit 

: omnibus ultra castra transque 
montes exploratis [Note also 
22. 42. 11: trans proximos mon- 

tes] 

3. The phrase consulwm comitia, in place of the 
usual comitia consularia, occurring only four 
times: 


4. 7. 8: interrex ac senatus consulum 
comitia, tribuni plebis et plebs 
tribunorum militum ut habean- 
tur tendunt 

4, 12. 4: consulum an tribunorum pla- 


ceret comitia haberi 


4, 16. 6: ut tribunorum militum potius 
quam consulum comitia habe- 
rentur 

4, 54. 8: tendere ad consulum comitiat 

4. The reversal of the common collocation 
diripere atque incendere, occurring only 
twice: 

32. 15.3: Phaloria incensa ac direpta est 

32. 33. 11: incendere ac dirtpere urbes 


To these instances may be added the fol- 
lowing: 

1. As equivalent to adipisci the simple apisci 
is used only three times, two of them occur- 
ring in rapid succession: 

4. 3. 7: spes...apiscendi ... honoris 
4. 6. 10: desperatio ... apiscendi honoris 
(many MSS read adipiscendi) 

2. The ablative absolute comperto occurs only 
three times, twice together: 

31. 39. 4: nondum comperto quam re- 
gionem hostes petissent 

31. 39. 7: satis comperto Eordaeam _peti- 
turos Romanos 

3. The word exacerbare occurs six times only, 
the first three within eleven chapters of 
book 2: 35. 8; 43. 11; 46. 2. 

4. In the sense of “‘depart’’ facessere occurs 
only four times, twice in successive chap- 
ters: 

1. 47. 5: facesse hine Tarquinios aut Co- 
rinthum 

1. 48. 6: a quo facessere iussa ex tanto 
tumultu 

5. The ablative absolute impetrato with ut oc- 
curs only twice: 

9. 16. 5: impetrato ut de ea re consuli 
senatum .. . sineret 
9. 30. 10: impetrato . . . ut manerent 
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6. The adverbial inaugurato occurs only three 
times, twice close together: 
1. 36. 3: id quia inaugurato Romulus fe- 
cerat 
1. 44. 4: locus quem... inaugurato con- 
secrabant 
7. The transitive use of perosus occurs only 
three times, twice in fairly rapid succes- 
sion: 
3. 34. 8: plebs...consulum nomen haud 
secus quam regum perosa erat 
3. 39. 4: superbiam _ violentiamque... 
perosos regis 
3. 58. 1: perosus decemvirorum scelera 
8. Super qua re occurs three times, twice in 
close succession : 
42. 24. 1: super qua re Romam venisset (V 
reads repraeromam) 
42. 26. 5: super qua re venissent (V reads 
super de re) 
9. The parallel expression super tanta re occurs 
five times, twice in close succession: 
5. 15. 12: auctorem levem nec satis fidum 
super tanta re patres rati 
5.17.7: super tanta re auxilium petere 


With an author like Livy one must always, 
of course, envisage the possibility that such 


repetition of rarely used phrases or words is 
simply the reflection of whatever source he 
was consulting at the time. That his tendency 
to repeat himself is not, however, restricted to 
the unusual is clear from the following exam- 
ples discovered in an examination of a series of 
chapters chosen at random: 

1. 1.11.5: nihil... per tram aut cupiditatem 


actum est 
1.12.1: traet cupiditate . . . stimulante ani- 
mos 
2. 1. 14. 4: in ipsis prope portis bellum ortum 
1. 14.7: adequitando ipsis prope portis 
3. 1.19.1: urbem...conditam vi et armis 
1. 21. 1: multitudine omni a vi et armis con- 


versa 
4. 1.19.4: omnium primum 
1.19.6: omnium primum 
5. 1.20.1: sacerdotibus creandis animum 
adiectt 
1. 20. 2: huic duos flamines adiecit 
6. 1.21.1: ea pietate...pectora imbuerat 


oe 
1.21.2: in eam verecundiam adducti sunt 
oe 
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NOTES 


1. ‘Subconscious Repetition and Textual Criti- 
cism,’’ CP, XLV (1950), 73-83. 

2. Ibid., p. 73. 

3. Livianische Kritik und Livianischer Sprachge- 
brauch (Berlin, Calvary, 1864), pp. 29-30 (= Ausge- 
wihlte Schriften |ed. Gustav Meyer], Leipzig, Diete- 
rich, 1933, pp. 18-19). 


4. It must be admitted that in 4. 7. 8 and 4. 16.6 
the genitive consulum was probably occasioned by the 
desire for parallelism with tribunorum militum, which 
could not have been rendered adjectivally. This com- 
bination may then have influenced the other pas- 
sages. 


THE STYLE FOR REFERENCES TO CLASSICAL AUTHORS 


Beginning with the present number, Classi- 
cal Philology will adopt the practice of using 
arabic numbers exclusively in the normal ref- 
erences to classical authors, e.g., Livy 43. 4. 7. 
Now that problems of the kind are being seri- 
ously considered (cf. ‘Notes for Contribu- 
tors,’ AJA, LIV [1950], 268-72 and the 
forthcoming MLA Style Sheet), it seemed op- 
portune to introduce a change which would 
bring our practice in this respect into line with 
that of a number of other classical periodicals. 


It is to be hoped that this change will make 
matters easier for contributors and editors by 
removing the most troublesome difference be- 
tween our style and that of other classical 
periodicals. It is necessary, however, to have 
as uniform a style as possible for the various 
periodicals published by the University of 
Chicago Press, and so, in other respects, we 
shall continue to follow its Manual of Style 
(11 ed., 1949). Probably the chief difference 
between our style and that of the “Notes for 
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Contributors” in the American Journal of 


Archaeology mentioned above is that we use 
roman numerals for the volumes of periodi- 
cals. In so doing, we, apparently, conform to 
the usage of the majority of learned periodi- 
cals. 

It is to be hoped that contributors will co- 
operate and follow our style as much as pos- 
sible. However, all manuscripts, no matter how 
carefully prepared, must be gone over by 
someone before they are sent to the composi- 
tor. Therefore, what is most important is that 
the page should not be overcrowded. In that 
connection it may be noted that since April 
1946 the statement concerning “Communica- 
tions for the editors’’ on the inside cover has 
included the words: ‘‘All manuscripts must be 
typed, double spaced—both texts and notes— 
with ample margins on firm paper.”’ The edi- 
tors have not noticed any improvement in the 
intervening years in the quality of the typing 


or spacing in the manuscripts submitted. 
Above all, the number of manuscripts with 
single spaced footnotes seems as great as ever. 
Yet articles have not been rejected for this 
reason and seldom have authors even been 
asked to have them retyped. Whether this 
means that the editors have been considerate 
or merely stupid, the readers and contributors 
will have to decide for themselves. 


CORRECTION 


In my discussion of the chronology of Lu- 
cius Domitius Domitianus Augustus (CP, XLV 
[1950], 13) a correction should be made in the 
bibliography cited in note 1, where it should be 
stated that all, except Seston, maintain the 
identity of Achilleus and Domitius. Professor 
Seston took full cognizance of the letters of Pan- 
iscus in his admirable discussion of Diocletian. 


ALLAN C. JOHNSON 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Pindari carmina cum fragmentis. Edited by 
ALEXANDER TurRyN. Cracow: Academia 
Polona Litterarum et Scientarum, 1948. 
Pp. xvi+408. 

We now have before us Dr. Turyn’s com- 
plete edition of Pindar, the greater part of 
which was published, five years since, by pho- 
tographic reproduction of the sheets which he 
had managed to bring out of Poland at the 
outbreak of war in 1939. 

The text of the epinikia, printed from the 
original plates, is of course identical with that 
of the New York edition. The prolegomena, 
while newly set up and printed, have not been 
altered, except that the explanation which it 
was necessary to make in clarification of 
Turyn’s numbering of the fragments cited in 
the apparatus to the epinikia (p. xii of the New 
York edition) has disappeared, and the mis- 
print érooce for érogce (p. ix, line 13 of the 
New York edition) has been corrected. 

There is therefore no necessity laid upon 
the present reviewer to discuss Turyn’s text of 
the epinikia, which has now been the property 
of American and Western European scholars 
for several years, and which has been reviewed 
by distinguished authorities.2 Yet, at the mo- 
ment when it reappears in its permanent form, 
it seems appropriate to reconsider, in the light 
of the discussion which the edition has already 
received, what precisely Turyn has tried to do, 
and whether he has done it. 

What he has tried to do is to give us, after 
his researches into the manuscript filiations, 
previously published in the works cited on 
page v of the prolegomena to the present edi- 

1 Pindari Epinicia, edidit Alexander Turyn. 


(‘‘Polish Institute Series,’’ No. 5.) New York: Herald 
Square Press, 1944. 


2R. Lattimore, AJA, XLVIII (1944), 398-99; 
A. E. Robinson, Traditio, II (1944), 513-19; A. Seve- 
ryns, Antiquité classique, XIV (1945), 179-80; P. 
Maas, CR, LX (1946), 24; P. Chantraine, Rev. phil., 
Ser. III, XX (1946), 161-62; G. Norwood, CP, XLI 
(1946), 172-75; P. Friedlander, AJP, LXIX (1948), 
214-17. 
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tion, a text approaching as closely as possible 
that of the archetype of all extant manuscripts 
and hence the text of Alexandria. (And the 
Alexandrian text itself seems to have been sur- 
prisingly close to that of Pindar.)? The meas- 
ure of his success is not to be found in the 
number of “new”’ readings in his text, i.e., 
readings which occur in no previously used 
manuscript or which have occurred to no pre- 
vious editor. The question at issue is whether 
his selection among manuscript readings and 
proposed or possible emendations does or does 
not bring us closer to the archetype than any 
previous edition. 

With all respect for the great ghosts of 
Mommsen and Schroeder, I think we may say 
that it does. And we may say this not merely 
on the basis of our own judgment of style and 
sense applied to the separate passages singula- 
tim, but on the basis of Turyn’s previously 
established weighting of the value of the dif- 
ferent manuscripts and families of manu- 
scripts, as evidence. While it is true that more 
remains to be done to clear up the family rela- 
tions of the veteres (ef. Lattimore, loc. cit.), 
Turyn has established the main lines of their 
division. 

Many scholars will continue to share the 
sense of uneasiness, to call it no more than 
that, expressed by Maas and Lattimore‘ at 
Turyn’s apparent undervaluing of his group ¢ 
and in particular of its leader C. We might well 
remember, however, that as long ago as 1903 
Drachmann did not find it necessary to argue, 
but only to state, that C is, as far as the text 
of the scholia is concerned, a codex interpolatus, 
an opinion which has hardly been considered 
heretical. And Robinson, in the only American 
review to have treated fully the issues involved 

*Cf. L. R. Farnell, Works of Pindar, II (London, 
1932), xviii-—xix. 

4P. Maas, Gnomon, 1X (1933), 167; R. Lattimore, 
AJA, XLVIII (1944), 398-99. 

5 Scholia vetera in Pindari Carmina recensuit A. B. 
Drachmann, I (Leipzig, 1903), xi, xvi. 
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in Turyn’s edition, finds for the text of the odes 
that as far as the “good”’ readings of his inter- 
polatt are concerned, Turyn ‘seems to have 
been successful in each case either in producing 
as good a one or a better from sound tradition, 
or in showing that the reading 7s represented 
in such tradition, or that it very possibly rests 
on Byzantine conjecture.’’® A close inspection 
of Turyn’s apparatus at the places urged in 
support of C by Maas, Bowra, and Lattimore 
will carry almost anyone a long way toward 
agreement with Robinson’s judgment.’ 

Some of us therefore have, and will continue 
to have, no doubt that Turyn’s enormous labor 
on the text of the epinikia was more than worth- 
while, in that it has brought us closer to Pin- 
dar’s own text, even though, as has been abun- 
dantly pointed out, the tradition of the manu- 
scripts is in general so good that no great num- 
ber of startling changes from earlier readings 
have resulted. We are a little closer than we 
were to the tpsissima verba, and since it is a 
great poet with whom we are concerned, this 
is a gain. Further, even if Turyn’s researches 
had resulted in a text in no way differing from 
Schroeder’s, we should still be fortunate that 
the soundness of the text had been established 
by a more searching investigation of the tradi- 
tion than any it had previously received. 

Even those who cannot share this opinion 
of the value of Turyn’s text of the odes will 
welcome his re-editing of the fragments and 
will find indispensable the text and apparatus 
which he has produced. It goes without saying 
that he has made full use of the material which 
has appeared since the publication, in 1923, of 
the appendix to Schroeder’s editio maior. This 
means that for the paeans and other papyrus 
fragments we have for the first time a lucid 
printing of what is surely the nearest possible 
approach to a standard text, accompanied by 
an apparatus which gives a full view of the evi- 
dence on which that text is based. But Turyn 
has further, for these and for the other frag- 
ments, produced evidence which has not pre- 
viously appeared, or marshalled old evidence 
in such ways as to bring new light. 


6 Traditio, II (1944), 517. 


7 Maas, loc. cit.n. 4above; Bowra, Pindari Carmina 
(Oxford, 1935), p. v; Lattimore, loc. cit. 


The most conspicuous change in the text 
of the papyrus fragments is the bringing to- 
gether as Paean 8 of Schroeder’s 8b and 11, 
with Schroeder’s 8a as a separate poem (Turyn 
8b). This is of course an outgrowth of Snell’s 
brilliant reconstruction,’ but Turyn’s disposi- 
tion of the fragments seems to me the more 
convincing. Bowra’s Frag. 343 (Turyn 54) ap- 
pears among the paeans, with the separate 
fragments of the papyrus in very different 
order, and with every last letter extant in the 
papyrus reappearing in the printed text. In 
general, Turyn’s reconstruction of the frag- 
ment is the same as Snell’s, but his reading of 
his photograph of the papyrus is in many 
points at variance with that of Snell, or of 
Zuntz.° (Indeed, throughout the text of the 
poems depending on papyrus for their exist- 
ence there are, naturally, occasional disagree- 
ments with earlier editors as to recoverable 
readings.) 

In general the choice of supplements, where 
supplementation is possible, is excellent. Turyn 
has been very conservative in this matter: 
many a lacuna appears in the text whose rea- 
sonably convincing supplements (including 
some of Turyn’s own) are relegated to the ap- 
paratus. (Cf. Paean 2. 4; 4. 27.) The reader is 
grateful to be treated with respect and left 
with the option, but when functioning as 
reader rather than as critic occasionally wishes 
that Turyn were not forcing such constant 
dives into the apparatus, since these must in 
any case be frequent when one is dealing with 
mutilated texts. Further, there are occasions 
when the austerity of the apparatus itself seems 
a little overdone. At Frag. 222. 9 (Schr. 140b. 
63) Turyn gives us 6[.]év in the text, and the 
apparatus carries no word of Diehl’s éddov or 
Grenfell and Hunt’s ofov. One sees that neither 
of these is irresistible, but surely one or the 
other is likely enough so that the reader might 
be allowed to know that they exist without be- 
ing driven to other editions to dredge them up. 
It is pleasant to report that Turyn is human, 
and has admitted to the text at the beginning 
of lines 110 and 111 of Paean 6 (Gr.-H. Paean 


8 Hermes, LX XIII (1938), 432-39. 


8G. Zuntz, Aegyptus, XV (1938), 292-96; Snell, 
Hermes, LX XV (1940), 185-91. 
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6. 150, 151) his own excellent guesses xv- 
[avédoxo and vd[arov which while persuasive 
can hardly, in the broken state of the passage, 
be taken as certain. (Cf. also Paean 6. 57.) But 
in general there is very little in the text which 
does not compel belief and enough in the ap- 
paratus to encourage intelligent speculation. 
Explanation is held to a minimum, but what is 
absolutely necessary is there. 

While we can thus be very grateful for 
Turyn’s work on the papyrus fragments it is in 
his presentation of those known to us from 
quotation in later authors that the student of 
Pindar will learn the most. As might have 
been expected he has marshalled for each frag- 
ment what appears to be every context in 
which it is quoted from the classical period to 
Byzantine times. (When they exist, we are 
given also the passages which contain an in- 
direct reference or allusion to the bit of Pindar 
in question. These, like the testimonia to the 
epinikia, enormously increase the value of the 
edition.) At times Turyn’s fourth or fifth cita- 
tion, piled on Schroeder’s three, seem to add 
nothing to knowledge. But there are many 
other places where the addition of the new ma- 
terial contributes a great deal to our under- 
standing of the original context and bearing of 
the fragment. For example, it is a help, in the 
case of Frag. 88 (Schr. 81), to have not only 
the passage of Aelius Aristides where it is 
quoted, but also the text of the scholion on that 
passage. Such examples could be multiplied 
indefinitely. So could those in which the same 
authorities as Schroeder’s are used, but where 
provision of a fuller context for the quotation 
does a great deal to elucidate matters. Frag. 
288 (Schr. 270) is a case in point here. 

The new readings are few. Very often the 
text is Schroeder’s, but there are frequent re- 
turns to older readings than his, or to the 
manuscripts, e.g., 135.3 (Schr. 129.3), where 
Turyn returns to Boeckh’s reading, closer to 
the manuscripts than Schroeder’s, which is 
followed by Bowra and Puech. At Frag. 1. 4 
we return to the ra of the one manuscript and 
find there is nothing the matter with it, though 
everyone since Hermann had assumed that 
there was. (Often, as here, Turyn’s restorations 
are made possible by his metrical analysis, 


which has produced many shifts in line divi- 
sion, almost all of them highly satisfying.) 

A great deal is cleared up by simple re- 
grouping, so that fragments which belong to- 
gether appear together. E.g., 184 and 185 
(Schr. 165, 252; Bowra 168, 267) are a great 
help to one another. On the other hand, Turyn 
shows a healthy lack of reverence toward cer- 
tain shotgun marriages of venerable standing. 
The component parts of Schr. 89 are now 101, 
the first of the prosodia, and 155, an interest- 
ing scrap of information in the &dnXa. There is 
not even Puech’s quasi-recognition given to 
Boeckh’s conjecture that they belong together, 
and on reflection one sees no reason for giving 
it. 

Turyn is particularly sceptical about assign- 
ing fragments to the categories of the ancient 
edition, unless the ground is very certain. 
Frag. 156 (Schr. 87, 88) was a ratav mpogo- 
dvaxds for Boeckh, and a prosodion for Schroe- 
der. Wilamowitz said it couldn’t be a paean, 
was hardly a prosodion, was very likely a 
hymn.’ Puech and Bowra then printed it in 
the prosodia. Turyn has put it in the adda. 
R.LP. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that Turyn did 
not see fit to include a category of dubious 
fragments. According to my count twenty- 
two of Schroeder’s have been sunk without 
trace. Some of these were obelized by Schroe- 
der himself, and can well be spared, as Bowra, 
Puech, or both have also often spared them. 
But there are cases, e.g., Schr. 74b, **104c, 
where a doubt lingers, and one would like to 
be sure of Turyn’s reasons. Again, there are 
fragments printed as unquestionably Pindar’s 
about which one wonders, e.g., 309 (Schr. 
308). This was suspected by Bergk, printed 
with a query by Schroeder, and put in the 
dubia vel spuria by Bowra. I should rather 
like to know, otherwise than by his silence, 
where Turyn stands on the possibility that 
this “fragment”’ is a scholiast’s misreading of 
Nem. 3.79. 

To close with the conventional catalogues, 
presumably incomplete. Turyn has himself 
provided either a supplement to a lacuna in a 


1 U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Pindaros (Ber- 
lin, 1922), pp. 328-29. 
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papyrus, or an emendation, in the text or the 
apparatus, at the following places not pre- 
viously mentioned: 31. 2; Paean 1. 1; Paean 2. 
49, 78; Paean 4. 13; Paean 6. 84, 132; Paean 
7b. 59; 54b. 3; 55. 4, 10; 85. 1; 91. 14; 103. 4; 
106. 33; 130. 6; 152. 5; 186. 2, 3; 187. 3; 191; 
194. 5, 6; 222. 6, 8; 228. These range from 
minor corrections of orthography, or slight 
betterings of previous attempts, to very con- 
siderable improvements. Neat and obvious, 
once it has been done, is ot] vv at Paean 4. 13. 
A delightful example of progressive improve- 
ment is 91. 14, Usener to Schroeder to Turyn. 
(Bowra, I think, could fairly claim an assist on 
this one.) But I am unable to make much 
sense of dis at 186. 2, and wonder if Pindar, 
at 187. 3, was as alive to the limitations of his 
usage as Turyn is. 

There is a handful of fragments not pre- 
viously printed in editions of Pindar. Frags. 
55-62 are bits and pieces of P Oxy., 841, and 
63-65 are from P Oxy., 1792. Frags. 152 and 
194 = 145 and 146 of Papiri Greci e Latini, II. 
Frag. 267 is a borderline case: it can be found 
without a number on page 558 of Schroeder’s 
appendix. Bowra’s 341, 342, 344, have disap- 
peared, in spite of Snell’s endorsement of 342." 

The printing is as nearly impeccable as is 
possible in work of such complexity. The only 
errors which are likely to disturb a reader are 
the omission, in the second line of the schema 
to Frag. 120 (p. 316), of the final long syllable, 
and the mistaken reference to Frag. 321 (read 
320) in line 4 of the apparatus to Frag. 319. 
At page 3438, in line 1 of the apparatus to 
Frag. 166, an “omnes’’ has apparently been 
lost. 

I believe it is an error in transcription, 
rather than a misprint or a new reading of the 
papyrus, which has given us @pacu|undea in 
both text and apparatus at Paean 6. 56 (Schr. 
Paean 6. 77) where Grenfell and Hunt report 
only the last three letters as extant in the 
papyrus. At 106. 34 (Schr. 104d. 66) Puech is 
duly credited with the supplement [6]éovs but 
at 106. 35 is not given credit for é@iAn[ca]y. 


ELIZABETH WYCKOFF 
Mount Holyoke College 


11 Hermes, LX XV (1940), 183-84. 


A Dictionary of Selected Synonyms in the Prin- 
cipal Indo-European Languages. By CaRu 
Dar.inG Buck. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1949. Pp. xvii+1515. $40.00. 
Most people use a language without much 

reflexion about the perplexing problem that is 

meaning. Like Huckleberry Finn they ‘“‘know”’ 
what a word “means’’; or like Humpty Dump- 
ty they make it mean just what they choose. 

But it was Hermann Paul who first observed 

that while a few words have only “particular” 

meanings, and more words have only ‘“gen- 
eral”’ meanings, most of them have both. The 
meaning of a word is not simply a pair of “reac- 
tion and stimulus features’’; it is a whole com- 
plex of associations. Even those words which 
are commonly classified as having only “gen- 
eral” meanings, or only “particular”? meanings 
(such as now or God), usually turn out, when 
the history of the meanings is examined, to be 
no more immune to this general rule than the 
rest. Thus from Buck 14. 18 the reader will 
learn, if he did not know it before, that ‘among 
the words for ‘now’ there is a large inherited 
group connected with the I.Eu. adjective for 

‘new’.”’ But can he resist the impulse to turn 

up ‘“‘new”’ (14. 13)? And from this must he not 

go on to “young,”’ which in some languages 

serves for ‘‘new,’”’ as “new”’ for “young’’ (14. 

14)? But “young” leads on to “tender,” and 

this (15. 75) takes us from time (chapter 14) 

to sense perception (chapter 15). And so far 

we have barely begun to consider partial syno- 
nyms, and antonyms not at all. To be able to 
classify even these meanings, we have had to 
abstract and isolate words in a way in which 
they are much less used (i.e., standing alone) 
in actual discourse than they are used as parts 
of larger units, phrases or sentences, in which 
each is apt to be subject to fluctuating verbal 
and even non-verbal context. If all this were 
not so, how much poorer a thing language 
would be than it is! But at the same time this 
fluid character of linguistic symbolism is some- 
thing of a defect as well as a merit; for except 
in the language of mathematics or of some of 
the physical sciences, such as chemistry or 
astronomy or physics, a rigorous precision is 
unattainable. Yet, if it were, progress would 
cease; and those philosophers who regret the 
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imperfections of normal language the most, 
would soon find themselves not only still dis- 
satisfied with what they do say, but with little 
or no prospect of ever being able to say any- 
thing more. 

A technique for the study of units of mean- 
ing comparable to the techniques of phone- 
matics and morphomatics has not been de- 
vised. It is not indeed clear that these will 
furnish a satisfactory model. But precisely as 
the phonemes and morphomes of a language 
are isolated by the method of oppositions, so 
it would seem to be with units of lexical mean- 
ing. A phoneme is not in itself significant, but 
only distinctive; and current doctrine seems to 
err in claiming a morphome as a lexical mini- 
mum—it is rather a morphological unit, iso- 
lated for morphological purposes. If some lan- 
guage identify morphomes and “‘words,”’ or if 
in other languages some “‘words”’ are also mor- 
phomes, that does not interfere with correct 
identification for the purposes in hand, any 
more than the fact that a “word” normally 
contains both lexical and morphological ele- 
ments. But again, in other languages a “‘word”’ 
may not be a useful unit of analysis at all (i.e., 
where we have so-called polysynthesis). But 
whatever term we use to correspond to the 
popular concept ‘“‘word’” (legma) and its 
“‘meaning”’ (sema), it is evident that the usual 
dictionary but arbitrary arrangement of 
merely alphabetical order, like that of the 
catalogue of a library (as distinguished from 
interlarded subject-indexes), serves the func- 
tion simply of reference. It is an index, not a 
classification. 

In addition to descriptive linguistics, per- 
haps more than descriptive linguistics, histori- 
cal and comparative grammar also is interested 
in “meanings.’’ These, we have already seen, 
must be nuclear, with cross-references to 
“peripheral”? meanings; or “primary,” with 
some indication of derivative meanings. But 
for all of these different needs, the prime de- 
fect hitherto has been the lack of classification 
—words are not as a rule classified by their 
meanings. The analogy of the library catalogue 
is again in point; most people care little about 
the system of classification, decimal or what 
not, so long as they can find the book they 


want (and presumably the information), when 
they want it. It is not really necessary for 
libraries, any more than their catalogues, to 
put books on the same or related subjects 
together, any more than it is necessary for dic- 
tionaries to put words of similar or related 
meanings together. When larger dictionaries 
do this, by listing synonyms or opposites, they 
do it in a half-hearted and sporadic way that 
is as a rule quite untrustworthy in its insuffi- 
ciency—it depends solely on the knowledge or 
memory of the compiler or editor, not on a 
systematic collection of evidence; and it bears 
about the same relation to the dictionary as a 
whole as the more or less partial subject-in- 
dexes that are incorporated into a single run- 
ning alphabet of authors or'titles (or both) in a 
catalogue of books do to the entire catalogue. 

But it is evident that the study of linguistic 
meaning, both descriptively and historically, 
will be greatly enhanced by careful and sys- 
tematic classifications of units of utterance by 
their meanings. Certainly no adequate theory 
of semantics (in the linguistic, not the pseudo- 
psychological, sense) can be formed until this 
task has been accomplished for a large number 
of languages or groups of related languages. 
But just as libraries, when they leave the 
alphabetic and irrational catalogue behind, 
must endeavour to group the books themselves 
rationally, and therefore devise classifications 
for the whole range of knowledge, so we are 
faced with the need for a rational classification 
of “‘ideas’”’ or ‘‘meanings’’ whenever we come 
to group “‘words”’ by their ‘‘meanings.”’ 

It is the great merit of the veteran Buck to 
have wrestled, and in many ways wrestled suc- 
cessfully with this extremely difficult matter 
in the area of the Indo-European languages. 
His first task was the actual subdivision and 
classification of ideas or concepts, a most 
thorny problem; and then the stupendous task 
of the collection of material. It goes without 
saying that he has had the help and advice of 
a number of collaborators and experts. But to 
him alone belongs the credit for the inception 
of this tremendous undertaking, and even more 
for its successful completion, the work of a 
quarter of a century. He may have derived 
some help, but it cannot have been much, from 
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existing dictionaries of synonyms (such as 
Dornseiff’s for German) or universal classifica- 
tions of “‘ideas.’’ But how little this really was, 
once he came to put his hand to the task, may 
be seen from a comparison of the meagre and 
nearly always disappointing ‘‘Verzeichnis der 
Bedeutungen”’ at the back of Walde-Pokorny’s 
slender third volume with Buck’s tome of over 
fifteen hundred pages. That etymological con- 
siderations should appear plentifully in those 
pages was inevitable, but it would be unfair to 
suggest that his dictionary is an etymological 
and semantic dictionary combined. It is, first 
and last, what it claims to be. 

It is inevitable too that every user will be 
able to add something within the bornes of his 
own specialty. Sociologists, historians of reli- 
gion, lawyers, soldiers and sailors, butchers 
and bakers and candlestick makers, are bound 
to find something here and there in the sub- 
divisions of the classification, in the definitions, 
or in the grouping of the words in the separate 
items which they would wish to alter. In the 
same way, experts in some part of the vast 
Indo-European field at any period of its long 
and extensive record will have their little bits 
of information to add to the heap, or their 
little corrections to make. But there can be 
few men who know the whole as Buck now 
does, and not many more who would have had 
the courage, the determination, and yes, the 
stamina, to do the job. The gold that Buck has 
mined and refined and cast into bars, and then 
minted, into true coin, he now bountifully 
bestows upon a world of searchers in many a 
diverse field who hitherto have had to be con- 
tent to pick up and play with stray grains or 
flakes or nuggets—often coated with dirt; to 
be satisfied with cheap alloy, or with a residue 
of dross mingled with the pure metal. For this 
they cannot but be grateful; and if they must 
criticize details, let them do it humbly. Surely 
no-one will venture to do this except in a field 
in which he has competent knowledge of a 
word in its context as well as in isolation; ‘‘with 
all its inevitable limitations, the omissions in- 
tentional or other[wise], and the errors of 
detail which may be pointed out by scholars 
in the special fields’’ (I quote from the final 
paragraph of Buck’s own preface, and change 


his ‘‘may be’”’ to “‘will be’’ in his closing sen- 
tence)—‘‘the book will be found useful and 
worthwhile” as something far more than what 
its author modestly calls ‘‘a tentative and 
skeleton dictionary of synonyms.” 

Its two and twenty chapters, each sub- 
divided by a decimal classification (for exam- 
ple Chapter 13: Quantity and Number; then 
13. 11 Quantity, 13. 12 Number, 13. 13 Whole, 
13. 14 Every and All (pl.), 13. 15 Much and 
Many, 138. 16 More, and so on to 13. 51 By 
Threes; 13. 52 Three Apiece; 13. 53 Miscel- 
laneous), to which there is a comprehensive 
‘“ndex of headings’’ at the back of the book, 
range all the way from the physical world in 
its larger aspects (chapter 1), mankind (chap- 
ter 2), animals (chapter 3), through concrete to 
more abstract terms (chapter 14, Time; chap- 
ter 15, Sense Perception), ending with chapter 
22, Religion and Superstition. Under each sub- 
division there are first listed the actual words 
—or, on occasion, phrases (in the order Greek, 
Italic, Keltic, Germanic, Baltic, Slavonic, In- 
dic, Iranian—modern forms not excluded); 
then, after a paragraph or two of general dis- 
cussion by way of introduction, these words 
are gathered into etymologically related 
groups, with brief comment on etymological 
relationships (but with no minute investiga- 
tion of the kind proper to etymological dic- 
tionaries) or on historical relationships. Here 
Buck’s judicious restraint is a quality exer- 
cised again and again. It is assumed, with Rus- 
kin, that everybody knows the Greek alpha- 
bet; everything else is transcribed. References 
to reference books or to “literature” are spar- 
ing but adequate; those who do not know 
where to look for further information may 
learn from the list of dictionaries and other 
works of reference (pp. 2-7). The occasional 
question that arises where homonyms, real or 
apparent, might lead to confusion (English bid 
“command” and bid “entreat,’’ bow vb. and 
bow subst., Latin praesto “excell’’ and praesto 
“suarantee’”’), or where meanings must be 
separated, e.g., ask “inquire’’ (18. 31), but ask 
“request”’ (18. 35), will hardly ever give diffi- 
culty at all or for long; many of them are ex- 
plicitly distinguished in the body of the book 
or in the index of headings. 
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The comparative study of meanings, we 
have seen, has lagged behind even that of syn- 
tax. Observations that concrete meanings such 
as “stand, take, go’? may show identical ex- 
tensions in several languages, especially in 
composition (understand, verstehen, éricrapat, 
Skt. avagdcchati; capire, comprendre, Russ. 
ponyat’) have been made again and again. But 
is there no underlying generalization to be 
made? Are these semantic shifts peculiar to 
Indo-European or do they appear also in other 
linguistic groups? The secondary meaning of 
képn, piiptllus (-a) “pupil (of the eye)”’ is found 
in Arabic bint-ul--ayn and Hebrew i86n ha- 
>ayin, and also (so it is said) in Chinese t’ung? 
(the character for “youth”? with the radical 
for “eye’’ is “pupil [of the eye],’’ though native 
scholars naturally deny any relationship). Is it 
true that meanings must be traced only 
through universals, or through particulars, or 
both? Will a given language, or group of re- 
lated languages, be consistent in its methods 
of semantic developments? What intermediate 
steps are necessary in a chain of semantic 
shifts; and how long will they take to occur? 
Does reference to the same personal affection 
suffice to identify apparently dissimilar mean- 
ings of a common root or form? What concep- 
tual developments, if any, are universal to 
human beings, no matter what their languages? 
Is meaning, in the last analysis, intuitive? Or, 
as the behaviorists would have it, a matter of 
stimulus and response? And if so, how do be- 
haviorists explain themselves? These are a few 
of the questions that Buck’s pages bring to 
mind. With the last of them we are passing 
from philology to philosophy; but Buck has 
not hesitated to call his work (on the title 
page) a contribution to the history of ideas. 
Language is the most satisfying assurance that 
we have, or can have, of an intelligible world. 
The only inherent rationality, in short, of our 
world is the complex of meanings that traverse 
it. 

It would be an ungracious as well as an un- 
ending task to undertake what the author him- 
self has declined (p. 1504): he writes “I shall 
not start (= begin, but not in 14.25), to make a 
list of ‘additions and corrections,’ which might 
have no end.” No one is going to be very much 


the worse off, for example, for not knowing 
(6. 92) that I have turned up (DAG, note 
XXVili) ars prossaria (with p- representing a 
Latin speaker’s mishearing of a Gaul’s b-, and 
-ss- the Keltic affricate -st- or -ts-), either 
“brush-making”’ or (better) ‘“brushed-wool 
trade’’ (cf. prosa pexa tunica: wéetov ivariov, 
ib., 178), or discovered the origin of Fr. 
trancher, which is not Latin truncus (9. 22), see 
CP, XLIV (1949), 60 (DAG, 79); or for having 
to make a few corrections such as o@fw (p. 752) 
instead of owfw in the margins of my own copy. 


JosHUA WHATMOUGH 
Harvard University 


Plato’s Theory of Man. By Jonn Witp. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1946. Pp. 
xii+320. $5.00. 

This is an interesting book, but it offers a 
number of difficulties to the reviewer. The 
subtitle is “An Introduction to the Realistic 
Philosophy of Culture,’’ and we are warned 
from the first that: “Its aim is not so much to 
reveal the thought of Plato, as to reveal the 
nature of human culture and its inversion, 
using Plato, the philosopher, as a guide’’; and 
later (p. 107) that “‘we must try to translate 
Plato’s social vocabulary into living terms, and 
exemplify his discussions by modern examples, 
subordinating ‘historical’ accuracy to philo- 
sophical exactitude.”’ 

The method has obvious pitfalls. We may 
approach the book from the point of view of 
Plato’s thought, and require at least philo- 
sophical accuracy; or concentrate our atten- 
tion only upon the working out of the implica- 
tions of that thought by Aristotle and later 
philosophers, or to the resulting philosophy 
and outlook itself, or to the application of the 
resulting formula to the modern world, or 
rather, to the author’s view of the modern 
world, which last factor at least is highly sub- 
jective, much as the author hates subjec- 
tivity! 

This review will deal mainly with the first 
of these, how far the philosophy of man here 
put forward is Platonic, and how far the Pla- 
tonic texts are correctly interpreted; it will 
refrain as far as possible from discussing the 
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other aspects, or Professor Wild’s views of the 
modern world and modern philosophies; that, 
after all, is a job for the modern philosophers 
themselves. 

Platonic the general formula certainly is, 
with its insistence on the objectivity of the 
objects of knowledge and on the inversion or 
avatpomn which follows from losing one’s grasp 
of the objective structure—the Ideas, as Plato 
called it. 

The author starts by insisting upon the 
importance of Plato’s philosophy of culture as 
against his metaphysics, and on the essential 
similarity between this philosophy and that of 
Aristotle. Though Plato is the practical, Aris- 
totle the theoretical philosopher, they both 
essentially share the same point of view. This 
harmonization of the two philosophies is, of 
course, as a tendency, quite old; indeed it is as 
old as the teachers of Cicero, rather than the 
Neo-Platonists with whom it is here said to have 
begun. A brief discussion of the practical and 
the theoretical order in this connection brings 
us to a strong denunciation of modern philoso- 
phies and the formula of anatrope or inversion 
is then applied to both individual and social 
life. 

The discussion of avarporn itself is very 
good, with its strong contrast between the up- 
ward and the downward path: on the one side 
the reaching of ever surer understanding of the 
structure of reality, the correlation of ever 
more significant knowledge, and, on the other, 
the ever more confused chaos which follows 
from an ever more fundamental ignorance of 
the structure. Perhaps the emphasis on inver- 
sion makes the whole approach somewhat 
negative; we spend more time on the descrip- 
tion of evils than on the search for the good, 
and are thus left with a clearer picture of the 
sophist than of the philosopher. Parallels are 
a trifle strained at times, as when we are told 
of ‘‘the great liberal humanism of Protagoras.”’ 

The contrast between vtexvai based on 
knowledge in their proper architectonic struc- 
ture and mere éuzrecpia or tprBy without order 
or structure is carried on into the second chap- 
ter and there applied to the human arts. From 
here on, however, the implications and elabora- 
tions to which Plato’s statements give rise are, 


at times, rather indiscriminately attributed to 
Plato himself, nor is Socrates sufficiently dis- 
tinguished from his interlocutors.! The author 
also follows his theory of Plato’s practical aim 
too far when he states that Plato held that 
“the whole enterprise exists for the sake of 
practice,” and “‘the navigator needs some sort 
of aship,”’ for did Plato ever really admit this, 
for example in the parable of the ship of state? 

The hierarchy of rexvai is rather confused 
by the statement: ‘Theology lays down cer- 
tain specifications, which determine the gen- 
eral form of philosophy.”’ Though this is not 
specifically attributed to Plato, it is certainly 
not supported by a reference to Republic 495 C 
ff. (pp. 77-78). The same order of ideas leads 
later to the parallel between the Republic and 
the Apostolic Church. But “theology” in any 
recognisable sense did not exist, and such as it 
was, it was by Plato subordinated to philoso- 
phy. All that is imposed upon the people even 
in the Laws are certain broad principles which 
Plato believed he had philosophically estab- 
lished. To describe the Republic itself as a 
theocracy is surely very misleading. So the 
important role given to the fine arts (pp. 83 
ff.), where the artist seems to imitate the 
Forms direct, is not Platonic, at least not with- 
out very considerable qualifications. 

The chapter on the deformation of social 
life is the weakest, mainly because the author’s 
analysis of the forces at work in the modern 
world is quite inadequate, as for example when 
he defines socialism as “‘simply an idealization 


1On p. 102 we are told: ‘‘As is pointed out in the 
Protagoras, every living member of a living commu- 
nity by his daily thoughts is a practitioner of the art 
of philosophy; by his daily intercourse with his chil- 
dren and friends, a practitioner of the art of educa- 
tion.’’ The reference is presumably to 322C and 328E, 
but the speaker is Protagoras and the sentiment quite 
unplatonic. On p. 90: ‘‘As Plato says in the Charmi- 
des’’ precedes a correct quotation, but from Critias, 
not Socrates. Often the reference given supports only 
a phrase or form of words used in the text, not the 
statement made, and in a different context. For ex- 
ample, on p. 52, Philebus 162 A only says that with- 
out knowledge we have mere 7p:87, but it is quoted, 
seemingly, to support the author’s elaborate formula 
of five factors in any art. On p. 91, the reference to 
Charmides 162 A does indeed support the phrase 
ra éavrod mparrew, but not the statement that “‘life is 
action on one’s self for one’s own proper ends,"’ which 
means something very different. Examples could be 
easily multiplied, and they seem to endanger even 
‘‘philosophical”’ exactitude. 
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of what Plato called the oligarchic principle”’ 
(the worship of wealth, materialism)—a defini- 
tion contrary to the whole development of 
socialism, particularly in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries. The result is that Platonic terms are here 
forced into some very ill-fitting modern 
clothes, as again when the rulers are equated 
with the legislative, the auxiliaries with the 
executive side of the modern state. Nor can 
the Platonic statement that “the crowd will 
never be philosophers” (Rep. 494A, see p. 123) 
be legitimately used to support the violent 
dichotomy between the ways of thought of the 
individual and the community. Plato at least 
did believe in co-operation in the pursuit of 
truth. 

The chapter on the image of the Line and 
the Cave is, in general, a much more legitimate 
elaboration of the Platonic texts, though too 
much importance is attached to details, with 
the result that Plato’s texts are made to bear 
somewhat alien meanings here and there.” 

In view of the author’s complaint that too 
much attention has been paid to Plato’s meta- 
physics and epistemology, not enough to his 
philosophy of culture, it is rather ironical that 
by far the most suggestive and interesting 
chapters of his book are concerned with these 
subjects. The discussion of the ontological hy- 
potheses of the Parmenides is particularly en- 
lightening, and it would take a monograph to 
do it justice. Suffice it to say that each hy- 
pothesis is taken as a different aspect of real- 
ity, all of them having a positive contribution 
to make to a full understanding of Being in its 
various forms. If this chapter goes beyond 
Plato, as I believe it to do, yet it works out the 
implications of what he says with what the 
author may rightly claim to be philosophical 
exactness. So with the discussion on the appre- 

2 E.g., on p. 176: “The upper division of the line is 
longer than the lower’’; but there is no evidence to 
support this contention in Rep. 509-11. On p. 177 pure 
sensation is included under elxaola, but Plato speaks 
only of shadows and reflections in the lowest portion of 
the line, 509 E. In Plato the ‘stable essence”’ is no- 
where the object of opinion or ddga (p. 189, but see 
Rep. 476 B-477 C) so that it is not Platonic to say 
that ‘‘the objects of opinion are not sensibles but 
knowables,”’ and the dpdapeva etin of 510 D 5 are not 
Forms at all but concrete geometrical figures. The re- 


sult of all this is that the bridge which is built between 
miorts and émorjun Cannot be credited to Plato. 


hensive faculties in the Theaetetus, which is 
rightly described as “‘a dialogue full of fertile 
hints and suggestions later clarified by Aristot- 
le and his successors.”’ 

And finally we are presented with the ulti- 
mate inversion, the sophist, who remains 
recognisably the same as the picture of him 
given by Plato in the dialogue that bears his 
name, although Plato probably did not think 
of him as a “creative’’ thinker, even though a 
subjective one, and the actual knowledge and 
understanding possessed by the sophist seems 
exaggerated.® 

However, in spite of Professor Wild’s tend- 
ency to put his own ideas in Plato’s mouth— 
and this review may seem to stress this aspect 
of the book too much, even though the dis- 
crepancies are at times important—he has 
given us a book which is in itself a tribute to 
the vitality of Platonism, and which not infre- 
quently does reinterpret Platonic texts in a 
fresh and vital way. The general outlook is 
Platonic in essentials. To evaluate the result- 
ing philosophy of culture is a task rather for 
the modern philosopher, even though the lay- 
man may feel, and with reason, that neither 
the forces at work in the contemporary world, 
dangerous and “sophistic’’ as some of them 
undoubtedly are, are not all quite so hopeless, 
chaotic and inverted, or indeed as unplatonic, 
as our author considers them to be. 


G. M. A. GruBE 
Trinity College, Toronto 


Ignis Divinus: Le Feu comme moyen de ra- 
jeunissement et dimmortalité. By Cart- 
Martin Epsman. (Publications of the New 
Society of Letters at Lund, No. 34.) Lund: 
Gleerup, 1949, Pp. 307. Kr. 13. 


Reviewing journals must apportion their 
space according to the interest which books are 
likely to arouse among their readers. If this 
ambitious monograph receives less attention 


+ On pp. 282-83 the sophist is spoken of as deliber- 
ately turning against the reality ‘‘as he actually un- 
derstands it,’’ and the further subdivision of 267 B—D, 
which divides the makers of ¢avracuara into those who 
act with knowledge of the model—icropix ris ulynois— 
and those who have no such knowledge—iotoyipnrixy— 
is ignored, although the Sophist is very properly put in 
the latter class on p. 305. 
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in detail than it may seem to deserve, it is be- 
cause only a small part of it will be of direct 
use to classical readers. The book was in fact a 
thesis offered for the doctorate in letters in the 
School of Nordic and Comparative Folklore at 
Lund. 

The author’s purpose is to examine and 
criticize the thesis that all myths are ritual 
texts and can be understood only in the context 
of their cult, and that folk stories are cult leg- 
ends detached from the place of their origin. 
In a way this is attacking a man of straw, for 
few social or religious phenomena can be traced 
back to a single cause; rather they are the 
product of several contributing factors. Such 
an investigation, however, may be fruitful 
when properly limited; and the particular idea 
which the author chooses as an example is, that 
fire may be used as a means to rejuvenate a 
person, to cure him, to bring him back to life, 
or to make him immortal. 

Mr. Edsman applies to his method the 
analogy of an excavation, in which the latest 
strata are first examined, then the deeper 
layers, until sterile soil is reached. Thus he 
purposes to study first the more recent story 
types, and the first half of his book is given up 
to medieval and modern folklore. Yet he makes 
an exception in his first chapter, which deals 
with the supposed burning of Herakles-Mel- 
karth in effigy, in which various writers have 
seen a ceremony of rejuvenating the god. Here, 
with A. B. Cook, he shows a prudent skepti- 
cism about the Tyrian rite. The belief that a 
ceremony of rejuvenation by fire took place at 
the Tarsian festival of Herakles (Dio Prus. 33. 
47) is shown to be equally illusory; and in Luc. 
De dea Syr. 49, where several scholars have in- 
terpreted the text as direct evidence for the 
burning of divine images, he shows that an- 
other explanation is preferable. 

In the second chapter, ‘Folk Tales, Leg- 
ends, and Popular Dramas of Medieval and 
Modern Times,”’ the author begins with some 
pages of sound reflections upon method, em- 
phasizing the importance of considering popu- 
lar stories in their complete context and social 
background, commenting upon various theo- 
ries about the origin of folk tales, and protest- 
ing against unilateral application of the “myth 


and ritual’’ formula. The classical reader will 
be less interested in two long sections treating 
of stories in which a magician or a divine being 
makes an old person young, or cures him, or 
even brings him back to life, by burning him 
in an oven or hammering him on an anvil. Yet 
there is something to be learned from the 
author’s analysis of his material, which he 
rightly believes to have no relation to any 
cult; and the student of Greek mythology will 
note analogues to the story of Medea’s reju- 
venation of Aeson and to the “Operation of 
Asklepios’”’ (Hippys Rheg. ap. Ael. VA 9. 33). 
In most of the medieval and modern narra- 
tives discussed by Edsman there is an addi- 
tional theme, namely, that a disciple of the 
divine person or magician tries to perform the 
same operation as his master’s, fails, and is 
saved from disgrace and punishment only by 
the master’s intervention at the last moment. 
That is the old theme of ‘The Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice’”’ (cf. Ael. loc. cit. and Luc. Philops. 
34-36), and it is open to question whether it, 
rather than the idea of rejuvenation, may not 
be the dominating motif in the complex. 

The last two sections of the second chapter 
are concerned with stories in which some one is 
rejuvenated or brought back to life after burn- 
ing on a pyre. In many of them an Indic origin 
is probable; and—to anticipate—the last chap- 
ter of the book shows that the Indic custom of 
self-devotion by fire is a rite performed to 
assure oneself of immortality. The subject 
leads the author into a controversy where the 
classical reader will scarcely care to follow him. 

Of the intervening chapters, the third is an 
able treatment of the influence exercised in the 
Middle Ages by the classical accounts of In- 
dian ascetics who immolated themselves upon 
a pyre; by the legends of Christians martyred 
by fire; and by the widely circulated legend of 
the phoenix. Apropos of this last, it is odd that 
Edsman does not, at the first citation of Tert. 
De carnis resur. 13 (p. 194), call attention to 
Tertullian’s wrong rendering of phoenix, 
“palm,” in Ps. 92: 12, instead of postponing 
the comment for two pages. 

From the first half of the fourth chapter, 
treating of the classical and _ post-classical 
periods, one may learn things of interest about 
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Neo-Platonic speculations on the cosmic role 
of fire and light, and may consider the possi- 
bility that fire served as a purifying and con- 
secrating agent in the mysteries of Mithra; 
but as the author admits (p. 215), there is 
little evidence here that fire was thought to be 
a means of rejuvenating or immortalizing men. 
In dealing with the myth of Demeter and 
Demophon (Hom. Hymn 231-65) Edsman fol- 
lows the cautious opinion of Nilsson that the 
laying of the infant prince on the fire cannot 
be an aition of any rite performed in the 
Eleusinian mysteries, and that its use in the 
Hymn is merely a literary device. As far as the 
Hymn is concerned, that may be true; but it 
still leaves open an important question, 
namely, what act, whether of magical or of 
religious practice, made such use of fire in 
connection with infants as to give rise to the 
story. There, it would seem, the material 
gathered by Frazer and Halliday may still be 
pertinent. The story that Scylla was restored 
to life by fire is dismissed briefly and sensibly 
with the remark that in this instance the burn- 
ing is simply a magical act with no ritual back- 
ground that can be discovered. 

For the classical student the kernel of the 
book is the author’s discussion of Herakles’ 
funeral pyre on Mount Oite. Regarding its 
origin, Edsman accepts Nilsson’s view, sup- 
ported by archaeological evidence, that the 
story arose from the custom of celebrating an 
annual fire festival with offerings of various 
kinds, probably including animals and figures 
of human beings. He maintains, rightly (pp. 
237, 246), that in the earlier literary allusions 
the fire is only the means of destroying the 
mortal remains of the hero and liberating his 
spirit, and that the notion that the flames were 
a means of making him immortal is not to be 
found before the Hellenistic period. The influ- 
ence of Stoic thought in establishing the legend 
as a type of heroic (and eventually imperial) 
apotheosis is developed instructively and at 
some length. 

Although much can be learned from Mr. 
Edsman’s book, the yield for a classical reader 
is scarcely rich enough to repay the effort of 
perusing many pages devoted entirely to mod- 
ern folklore. Unfortunately even that small 


yield is offset by many minor but annoying 
faults. The effect of the excellent type and 
paper is spoiled by numerous disfiguring errors 
which careful proofreading would have re- 
moved. They cannot be excused by inexpe- 
rience, for the author has previously published 
a dissertation and several articles; nor are 
they all due to his use of a foreign language— 
for which we are very grateful. The worst 
errors occur on page 177 where la is omitted 
at the end of line 19, and at least one whole 
line has dropped out after the last line but one. 
On page 234 near the end, the reference should 
be to ll. 728 ff. of the Philoctetes. In the first 
thirty-two pages I counted seven minor errors 
not worth separate mention. Page 237, line 4, 
convaincu is strangely used for the simple 
vaincu. There are blind references at page 222, 
note 62, end, and page 225, note 72, since the 
authorities named are not listed in the bib- 
liography, nor is there any nearby reference to 
their works. It is irritating to find references to 
secondary sources instead of to book and chap- 
ter of Greek authors, as at page 229, note 83, 
where, for a passage in Diodorus, one is re- 
ferred to Pauly-Wissowa, and page 234, note 
1, where a fragment of Acusilaus must be 
sought in Preller-Robert, Mythologie. 

Among other errors mention must be made 
of a careless sentence which seems to call Ibn 
Fadlan “le nordique”’ (p. 205), and two pas- 
sages that speak of Cumont as “‘le savant fran- 
gais.”” I do not see how anybody who has be- 
fore him the excellent plate facing page 238 can 
think that the Greek artist meant to represent 
the torso of Herakles, when what he drew is 
obviously a cuirass shaped to fit the body 
(pp. 237-38). Finally, on page 230 there is a 
curiously perverse mistranslation of a simple 
Greek sentence about Scylla; the words are 
cited in note 87, and the second clause means 
“the myth brought her to life and made her 
an immortal plague.” 

CAMPBELL BONNER 

University of Michigan 


The Wrath of Homer. By L. A. MacKay. To- 
ronto: University of Toronto Press, 1948. 
Pp. vii+131. $2.50. 
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In the first section of this book Professor 
MacKay discusses the historical background 
of the Iliad. Having surveyed the evidence for 
early immigration into Greece he accepts the 
view that sometime about 2000 3B.c. Greek- 
speaking peoples entered the peninsula from 
the north in two groups corresponding to the 
West Greeks and East Greeks of the main dia- 
lect division. Next he argues very cogently 
that the wealth of Pylos and Mycenae must 
have been ultimately derived from trade, not 
from mere looting—‘‘Someone must have 
amassed wealth in less spectacular ways be- 
fore anyone else could come and take it.”’ The 
main route for this necessary trade, he holds, 
connected the Greek shores of the Adriatic 
with Crete and Egypt via Mycenae and Pylos. 
Some striking parallels from medieval Levan- 
tine history are cited to support this. Another 
route under Trojan control passed along the 
west coasts of Asia Minor into Thrace and 
Paeonia. Both routes eventually led to the 
Danube basin and its metals. When disturb- 
ances in Egypt and the Middle East disrupted 
the southeastern outlet of the Adriatic route, 
on which the Achaeans relied, they turned to 
the Aegean basin and the Troad. So, economi- 
cally, the Trojan War may be explained as 
due to “rivalry, not for the Black Sea trade, at 
that time comparatively unimportant... but 
for the metals of the Danube valley. .. . Troy, 
like Sybaris, had to be destroyed. The 
Achaeans wished not to utilize but to elimi- 
nate the rival trade route.’’ (This emphasis on 
an economic motive, however, is wisely quali- 
fied by an earlier tersely effective analysis of 
the uses of emotional pretexts in war, ending 
“Even if we can find an economic motive... 
we need not dismiss the Homeric account that 
it was precipitated by the rape of Helen.’’) An 
important corollary for the subsequent argu- 
ment is that Thessaly was a backwater be- 
tween the western and eastern lines of com- 
merce. 

Whatever readers more expert in pre-his- 
tory than the reviewer may think of these con- 
clusions, Homerists in general will find much 
of value and interest in this section, illustrated, 
as it is, with illuminating analogies from more 
recent times. Occasionally an opposing view is 


overstated, but on the whole the discussion is 
judicious and restrained. Once only the author 
breaks his own precept, when, after he has 
both warned against assuming that ‘the 
baron’s mode of life is typical for the whole 
population” and based an argument on the 
truth that “It is the violent and spectacular 
that appeal to popular imagination and en- 
shrine themselves in legend,”’ he writes of the 
“boisterous and violent”’ Elizabethan English- 
men (but Bacon, the Cecils, Archbishop 
Parker?). In general, however, this section is 
stimulating and instructive. 

Unhappily one cannot say the same for the 
next part, which is entitled ““The Heroic Leg- 
ends.”’ Here it is argued on the very dubious 
basis of identical or similar names—despite the 
prudent remark on page 10, ‘‘the evidence of 
proper names, whether of persons or of places, 
must be used with caution in the determina- 
tion of racial movements’’—that much of the 
saga material of the Iliad, and especially the 
Achilles nexus, originated in West Greece. The 
author himself frankly acknowledges the defi- 
ciencies of his arguments, observing that “the 
nature of the evidence makes it impossible to 
reach a conclusion by a linked chain of demon- 
stration; the method must rather resemble the 
twisting of a rope from a number of separate 
strands.’’ But the metaphor is questionable. 
One reader at least thinks it would be truer to 
say that it resembles an attempt to twist a rope 
out of handfuls of sand. Many grains of evi- 
dence are offered, but they simply fail to co- 
here into one single considerable thread. It 
may seem unjust not to give a detailed refuta- 
tion here and now, but the non-catenary na- 
ture of Professor MacKay’s arguments offers 
no links to test. Almost every paragraph could 
be questioned. And as for the general method 
—what kind of conviction can it carry to se- 
lect, for example, out of a list of eight places 
named Troy only the two in Epirus, and out 
of many named Argos only the Amphilochian, 
as deserving serious consideration, to presume 
that the Aeacid connexion with Epirus ante- 
dates Homer, to connect Peleus with Pelion in 
West Macedonia or Pale in Cephallenia rather 
than with Pelion in Thessaly, to assume that 
when Homer refers to places near Troy he 
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must mean other remote places of the same or 
similar names (mentioned first by someone 
like Pausanias or Stephen of Byzantium); in 
short never to accept the obvious and tradi- 
tional explanation when a farfetched possi- 
bility may be exalted into a fact. This “meth- 
od”’ is not new. One could name distinguished 
European scholars, including Wilamowitz, 
who have subscribed their names to wild 
guesses based on travel talks from Pausanias 
or fairy tales from Apollodorus. It has a natu- 
ral fascination for both imaginative young 
scholars and for tired elderly scholars. But it 
has given to the literary interpretation of the 
Homeric poems little more than a jangling 
string of tin can theories to drag after every 
proper name Homer mentions. 

In justice to Professor MacKay, he is rarely 
dogmatic in stating his case. In fact the second 
section develops with a crescendo of such 
phrases as “seems,” “suggests,” ‘seems to 
suggest,” “‘on the whole then it may be per- 
missible to see,’’ “for all we know to contrary,” 
‘fone wonders whether it may not have been,”’ 
“one might almost believe,” “for what little 
the point is worth.’”’ And the section ends: 
“Small and scattered as the individual items 
cited in this chapter may be... that there 
should be any evidence at all may be thought 
sufficiently remarkable to justify its compila- 
tion and contemplation.”’ But the author has 
gone a step further than this, and one can only 
repeat that a thousand grains of sand do not 
make a single thread. 

The third section, “The Structure and 
Composition of the Iliad,’”’ analyzes the poem 
on the assumption that Homer (who wrote the 
Iliad “probably late in the eighth century ... 
in Ionia,’”’ and was “‘a poet of exceptional abil- 
ity in the dramatic portrayal of character, and 
of unprecedented constructive power’’—even 
if he did use his proper names very mislead- 
ingly) blended a West Greek story of the Ven- 
geance of Achilles into the saga of the Siege of 
Troy, using the motive of the Wrath to cement 
the two themes together. ‘The chief discrepan- 
cies in the action’ he adds “are the conse- 
quence of the intrusion of the Wrath into a 
story with which it originally had nothing to 
do.”’ This is not impossible, or even entirely 


improbable, apart from the intrusion of West 
Greece into the hypothesis. In fact the whole 
argument of that second section is quite un- 
necessary and unhelpful for this literary analy- 
sis, which is often acute and always sympa- 
thetic. Unfortunately any reader who reads it 
directly after the incredibilities of the preced- 
ing pages is not in the best mood to appreciate 
its good qualities. 

As the length of this review indicates, Pro- 
fessor MacKay has written a provocative and 
notable book. Apart from the disappoint- 
ments, indeed at times exasperations, of its 
middle section, it left the present reviewer 
with a conviction that he will often return to 
it and with a sincere hope that the author will 
continue to use his fine erudition and exposi- 
tory powers to the advantage of Homeric 
studies. Much, for example, might be learned 
about that genuine West Greek, Odysseus, by 
a continuation of this study. 

W. B. StanrorD 
Trinity College, Dublin 


Der Ursprung der griechischen Philosophie von 
Hesiod bis Parmenides. By Otor GIGon. 
Basel: Benno Schwabe and Co., 1945. Pp. 
291. $5.00 (Fr. 17). 


This is a “sketch” (p. 12) of Presocratic 
philosophy down to Parmenides as an interde- 
pendent series of answers to certain persistent 
problems. The author’s interest, he says, is 
primarily in the historical continuity, the 
“dialogue’”’ through which one thinker cor- 
rects and overcomes another and is overcome 
in his turn. The principle of continuity not 
only illuminates the relevance of early Greek 
thought to our own, but supplies the necessary 
touchstone for interpretation of individual 
passages. Finally, the validity of the recon- 
struction as a whole can be tested only by its 
inherent probability as a whole. These aims 
and methods are unexceptionable; in fact 
Gigon seems if anything to overrate the nov- 
elty of his approach. Not only have important 
“problemgeschichtliche’’ works like Mon- 
dolfo’s L’infinito nel pensiero dei grecit (1934) 
been written about the Presocratics, but 
others before Gigon have seen the whole de- 
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velopment as a logical or “dialogical’”’ se- 
quence. Thus the relation of Xenophanes to 
the Milesians, or of Parmenides to Heraclitus, 
have long been recognized as crucial problems 
(Gigon, as it happens, denies any relation be- 
tween these two [pp. 245, 259]). 

The book consists of eight chapters, on 
Hesiod, Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, 
Pythagoras, Xenophanes, Heraclitus, and Par- 
menides. It is significant that they all bear the 
names of individual thinkers, for on the whole 
the author says very little about the complex 
of ideas and experiences—mythical, religious, 
economic, political—against which and out of 
which explicit philosophizing grew (contrast a 
book like P. M. Schuhl’s Essai sur la forma- 
tion de la pensée grecque [Paris, 1934; 2d ed., 
1949]). It is consistent with this approach to 
Presocratic thought as a more or less self- 
contained dialogue between individual minds 
that Gigon seeks its origins in Hesiod. For him 
Hesiod is not merely proto-philosophical, he is 
the first philosopher (p. 13). In the earnestness 
with which he fights for the truth against the 
Homeric blend of Dichtung and Wahrheit (cf. 
Theog. 27-28), and in the god-given assurance 
with which he proclaims his own revelation, 
Hesiod is the forerunner of Xenophanes, Par- 
menides, Empedocles. He is also the first to 
search for the origin (apxn) of the world, its 
wholeness (6dov), and its order (kdcpos). 

There is much that is subtle and valuable in 
Gigon’s exposition here, but it also seems par- 
tial and at times forced. Perhaps the most 
dubious feature is the pervading assumption 
that all of Hesiod’s doctrines are his own (for a 
careful statement on this point see F. Solmsen, 
Hesiod and Aeschylus [Ithaca, 1949], e.g., pp. 
56-57). Again, Gigon himself points out that 
Hesiod’s “will to truth,” with its personal and 
religious overtones, is a wholly different thing 
from the practical motives of the Milesians 
(p. 21), and that the form of their work is 
quite different. Thus Hesiod is after all not the 
only begetter of Greek philosophy. 

Interesting, and characteristic, is Gigon’s 
theory (pp. 28-31) that Hesiod’s Chaos is the 
“gap’”’ between Heaven and Earth, but with 
Heaven and Earth thought away in an effort 
to make the a&px7 as indeterminate as possible. 
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It is in this space that Night and Day subse- 
quently arise (Theog. 123-24). Gigon finds in 
this concept an “astounding power of abstrac- 
tion’’; but then the “contradiction” appears 
(p. 31) that Earth has been there all the time, 
coeval with Chaos and not derived from it. 
Such circular arguments are not uncommon 
in the book. 

With Thales we make essentially a new be- 
ginning, for Gigon emphasizes that the Mile- 
sians were practical men and their books were 
in origin periegeseis. (He argues plausibly, pp. 
43-44, that Thales also wrote a book.) But on 
his showing Thales was not really a philosopher 
at all: he had no over-all cosmological theory 
and was interested only in accounting for par- 
ticular phenomena. Thus for example the al- 
leged doctrine of water as the apx7 is an Aristo- 
telian misunderstanding of a geographical the- 
ory that the earth was originally covered with 
water. Gigon also follows—too unquestion- 
ingly, I think—the modern fashion of depre- 
ciating the amount of astronomical and geo- 
metrical knowledge that Thales and the Mi- 
lesians in general may have possessed (pp. 
52-53, 54-55). 

All the more mysterious, in fact inexplica- 
ble, is the genius of Anaximander. This bold 
and powerful metaphysician moves in “a 
sphere of pure conceptuality’’ unknown to 
Thales (p. 62). We are back in the Hesiodic 
line of succession: Anaximander’s Gretpov is a 
further refinement on Hesiod’s Chaos, still 
more abstract and carrying in its relation to 
the world a whole series of metaphysical ele- 
ments that are fundamental for later thought, 
the antitheses of apx7-world, imperishable- 
perishable, etc. Gigon is correct as to the im- 
portance of these implications, but not in 
ascribing their conscious elaboration to Anaxi- 
mander himself (p. 76). Contrariwise, certain 
predicates of a different kind—da@avarov xai 
avwrebpov, meprexery and KuBepvav—which ac- 
cording to Jaeger (The Theology of the Early 
Greek Philosophers [Oxford, 1947], p. 23) have 
a central significance, are taken by Gigon 
(pp. 64-65) as an isolated relapse into the 
Homeric-Hesiodic mythical sphere. 

There is no room here to go into the details 
of Anaximander’s cosmology. Gigon plausibly 
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thinks that they are clear only if we imagine 
them represented in a model, to which Anaxi- 
mander’s book served as commentary (p. 86); 
but the form of the model (a solid globe) is not 
convincing, and the “geometrical” turn of 
mind which he finds displayed in the construc- 
tion (pp. 89-92) is inconsistent with the al- 
leged primitiveness of Milesian mathematics. 

The chapter on Pythagoras (which is pre- 
sented as a “rough sketch,’’ p. 127) seems the 
least satisfactory in the book. Here Pythag- 
oras is a purely religious and ethical (politi- 
cal) teacher ; founder of a way of life; preacher 
of the autonomy and immortality of the soul 
(p. 183); prophet of One God [?] against the 
poets. No connection with the Milesians; 
nothing of mathematics or science; music is 
used only as a means of purification (p. 148). 
The emphasis on ethical and religious motives 
is quite correct; but the exclusion of all mathe- 
matical, physical, or cosmological theories ex- 
cept so far as they grow out of the doctrine of 
the soul cuts off early Pythagoreanism from 
its roots in Ionia and distorts the development 
of the school, including its influence on Xe- 
nophanes and Parmenides. Thus Gigon hy- 
pothesizes two sharply distinct stages in Xe- 
nophanes’ thinking, the earlier purely empiri- 
cal and sceptical, the later, under the influence 
of Pythagoreanism, purely religious and dog- 
matic (see esp. pp. 159, 181). The hypothesis 
seems to me implausible; but it must be said 
that Gigon has faced and formulated sharply 
the apparent contradictions in Xenophanes’ 
physical and theological attitudes. 

The chapter on Heraclitus seems to me the 
solidest in the book, based as it is on the 
author’s Untersuchungen zu Heraklit (Leipzig, 
1935). It emphasizes Heraclitus the moralist 
above all, discoverer and prophet of a Law of 
life. 

What has been said here gives little idea, or 
perhaps an unfair one, of the richness of 
Gigon’s book in detailed discussions, analyses, 
comparisons, suggestions. Everywhere philo- 
logical and philosophical method are fruit- 
fully combined. What he has produced is a 
series of Untersuchungen; it is just as a sketch 
of the over-all development that it fails to 
satisfy. But Gigon has everywhere put impor- 


tant questions to the texts and followed the 
logos wherever it seemed to lead. His honesty 
is preferable to an easy consistency, and his 
book is well worth reading. 

GERALD F.. ELsE 
State University of Iowa 


Thucydides and the History of his Age. By G. B. 
Grunpy. 2d ed. 2 vols. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1948. Pp. xx+553 and xvi+256. 
50 s. 

Volume I of Mr. Grundy’s work is essen- 
tially a reissue of his book published in 1911: 
“The work has been revised, but the revision 
comes to very little—only one change in 
respect to matter and a few minor changes in 
respect to form (I, p. viii).”’ The change in 
respect to matter is the omission of part of a 
footnote on p. 40. This first volume had dis- 
cussed the life of Thucydides, the composition 
of the history, the economic background of 
Greek history, Spartan policy in the fifth cen- 
tury, the art of war in the later fifth century 
and the causes and strategy of the Ten Years’ 
War. Volume II helps to round out the mate- 
rial. It consists of eight chapters, the first 
four of which are related in subject to one an- 
other, the others separate studies. The titles 
are: “Humanism: The Spirit of an Age,’ 
“Thucydides the Man,” “Thucydides and the 
Philosophy of History,” “Religion in Greek 
Life,” “The Strategy of the Decelean and 
Ionian Wars,” “The Topography of Thucyd- 
ides,’ ‘Parties at Athens During the Pelo- 
ponnesian War,” “Sparta in the Latter Half of 
the Fifth Century.” 

In the first volume Mr. Grundy had in- 
sisted on the factors of food supply, popula- 
tion, and the social structures of Athens and 
Sparta as keys to the understanding of the 
history of the fifth century. A very valuable 
feature of the book was its discussion of Greek 
warfare in relation to the terrain of the coun- 
try and to the economic and social character 
of the city states. It is chiefly for the latter 
topic that the book is now cited (cf. J. H. Fin- 
ley, Jr., Thucydides, p. 330; R. W. Gomme, 
Commentary on Thucydides, I, 10 ff.; M. Cary, 
The Geographic Background of Greek and Ro- 
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man History, p. 52, n. 4). A serious flaw in the 
development of Mr. Grundy’s economic thesis 
—his exaggerated estimate of the effect of 
slave labor on the free labor force at Athens, 
with its economic and political repercussions 
on the state—was singled out at the time of 
the original publication (JHS, XXXI [1911], 
319). His estimate of economic influences, in 
fact, was conceived and expressed in terms of 
modern capitalistic development and has been 
since considerably modified (see, for example, 
the general studies: Tod, CAH, V, chap. I; 
Glotz, Ancient Greece at Work). The problem 
of the composition of the history was reopened 
by Ed. Schwartz (Das Geschichtswerk des Thu- 
kydides) in 1919 and has been recently treated 
by Finley (Harvard Studies in Classical Phi- 
lology, Supp. Vol. I [1940], 255-97; Thucyd- 
ides, chap. III). Thus, Mr. Grundy’s treat- 
ment takes its place as a useful summary of 
material up to the publication of his book and 
his own views form a step in the long history of 
the controversy. It seems regrettable that in 
view of later developments no revision has 
been undertaken—the chief value of Volume I 
at the present time remains its discussion of 
Greek warfare. 

The studies which make up Volume II ap- 
pear to have been composed at rather wide in- 
tervals of time (cf. II, pp. xiii, 60, 214) but the 
integrating elements underlying them are the 
views which Mr. Grundy expressed before the 
first world war. There is little apparent modi- 
fication from a perusal of later work; while it is 
understandable that an elaborate documenta- 
tion should be omitted in a rather short book 
which gives only the general conclusions of the 
author, yet much has appeared which bears on 
the topics in which he is interested. A con- 
spicuous lack of use of epigraphical and archeo- 
logical material is apparent. It can be utilized 
to contribute much to our understanding of 
fifth century Greece—particularly of that 
material environment on which Mr. Grundy 
lays stress for a proper understanding of Thu- 
cydides’ background (I, vi; IT, 92, n. 2). Since 
this is almost completely absent we might ex- 
pect, presented in cogent fashion, a penetrat- 
ing study of the literary sources and of Greek 
topography in its proper connection. The for- 


mer is apparent in the studies on the parties at 
Athens and Sparta in the latter phases of the 
Peloponnesian War where Thucydides and 
Xenophon are the chief sources; yet Aristoph- 
anes seems to have been rather neglected. 
The writer’s special knowledge and ability to 
present the features of topography is apparent 
in the chapter on “The Topography of Thucyd- 
ides.’ The presentation is marred, however— 
particularly in the first four chapters—by a 
considerable amount of repetition. It is 
scarcely necessary in the compass of eighty 
pages “‘in order to save the reader the trouble 
of seeking elsewhere matter which is a neces- 
sary context” (II, xi). 

A few specific points may be raised in con- 
nection with the material in Volume II. 
Grundy relates the development of Thucyd- 
ides’ style and thought to the new humanism 
which characterized the sophistic movement 
of the latter part of the fifth century. In so do- 
ing, however, he seems to place rather too 
much emphasis (II, xv) on the effect of the 
visit of Gorgias to Athens in 427 and on his 
specific formative influence on Thucydidean 
style and forms of thought. Finley’s studies 
would seem to have revealed that the Gorgian 
forms were known in Athens before that date 
and to have placed the rhetorician in a better 
perspective (Finley, Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology, L [1939], 35-84; Thucyd- 
ides, pp. 250-325). 

The topographical accounts (of the siege of 
Plataea, the battles at Olpae and Idomene, 
Pylos and Sphacteria, Delium, Amphipolis, 
and the siege of Syracuse) are admirably clear, 
closely related to the pertinent material in 
Thucydides’ descriptions and well illustrated 
by maps and plates. Grundy’s conclusions are 
that the Thucydidean accounts of Syracuse, 
Sphacteria and Pylos are the result of autopsy 
after the event (II, 105); that he probably 
visited Idomene and Delium (there is some 
contradiction here; see II, 134 where it is 
argued that his information of Delium is 
secondhand); that he probably did not visit 
Plataea, although the account of the siege is 
in essential agreement with the details of the 
site. 

In the chapters on Athenian and Spartan 
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parties, the author’s attention is focused 
mainly on the Sicilian expedition and the 
fighting in the Aegean. Rather too much jus- 
tice appears to be done to Alcibiades and to 
Lysander. While the former may have esti- 
mated the Greek reaction to the Sicilian ex- 
pedition correctly—inaction and lack of an 
effective combination against Athens—yet 
Alcibiades’ failure to estimate Athens’ inabil- 
ity to hold Sicily and to utilize its resources is 
minimized. In fact the author is rather carried 
away by Alcibiades’ grandiose schemes and 
develops the theme that a Greek world united 
under Athens could have conquered Persia 
and changed the course of history. To such an 
idea the failure of Athens to extend the empire 
in the mid-fifth century when it retained a 
measure of allied good will seems to be ade- 
quate answer. Lysander, too, as the leader of 
an imperialist Sparta, and potentially of 
Greece, would seem to have had little to offer 
but a system of direct military control. 

Mr. Grundy’s book is thus of unequal 
value. In questions of topography, and, to a 
limited extent, of strategy it is very useful. 
Where the interpretative work of the last few 
decades has contributed much—to the style 
and thought of Thucydides, to Greek eco- 
nomic history and to a more intimate knowl- 
edge of the Athenian democracy and empire— 
it is unsatisfactory. 


Car. Rorsuck 
University of Chicago 


Cato Maior. By Enzo V. Marmora.e. 2d ed. 
Bari: Gius. Laterza & Figli, 1949. Pp. 267. 
L. 800. 

Catone Censore: La vita e la fortuna. By Fran- 
CESCO DELLA Cortr. Torino: Rosenberg 
& Sellier, 1949. Pp. 190. L. 1600 ($2.80), 
plus postage. 

Cato the Censor has not always received 
his just deserts from popular writers or even 
from scholarly historians. Too many people 
still think of him as the incarnation of rustic 
ignorance and old-fogeyism, as the censor who 
made censorship odious, as the professional 
hater of Greeks who finally undertook to learn 
Greek himself at the age of eighty, and as the 


archimperialist who went around reiterating 
the famous phrase Carthago delenda est. As a 
matter of fact, this is a sadly distorted picture 
of the great man, and in some ways it gives us 
almost the exact opposite of the truth. The 
elder Cato was a many-sided and well edu- 
cated man, widely read in Greek literature and 
one of the founders of Latin literature, a vigor- 
ous opponent of the militaristic imperialism of 
the Scipios, an untiring champion of the rights 
and liberties of Italians and other non-Ro- 
mans, and a political leader whose influence 
did much to render Rome a city fit to rule the 
world and to make possible the par romana. 
It therefore is a pleasure to welcome these 
two new biographies of the censor, both of 
which are sympathetic with Cato and critical 
of the old views regarding him. 

Each author begins his book with a rather 
full sketch of Cato’s life, each being much in- 
debted to the researches of Fraccaro and other 
modern scholars. Marmorale completes his 
work with four essays on Cato as a farmer, an 
orator, a historian, and a magistrate, while 
della Corte adds a long study of the various 
ancient authors who discussed the censor’s life 
and character, beginning with Ennius and con- 
tinuing through Polybius, Cicero, Nepos, 
Livy, and Plutarch, down to Aurelius Victor. 
This study is both a criticism of our sources 
and a history of the progress of Rome’s ideali- 
zation of Cato. 

Both writers are enthusiastic for Cato as a 
Roman peasant who continued to love agricul- 
ture and country life even after he had won 
success in the city, and each admires his ora- 
tory, but they differ widely in their apprecia- 
tion of him as a historian. Marmorale is dis- 
appointed in the Origines, which he condemns 
as being anecdotal and trivial, but one of della 
Corte’s most interesting sections emphasizes 
the book’s importance in the development of 
Roman historiography. He believes that Cato 
wrote the first three books of his history during 
the 170’s, under the influence of such Greek 
classics as the histories of Xenophon and Herod- 
otus, while the last four were written many 
years later under the influence of Polybius. 
Cato undoubtedly worked at his history until 
the very end of his life, but it is hard to believe 
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that conversation with the Greek historian 
(whose history did not appear until after 
Cato’s death) could cause a man over seventy 
years old to revise his views as fundamentally 
as della Corte suggests. Nevertheless, the ma- 
terial he brings forward is quite enough to dis- 
pel the old legend that Cato was a mere ignora- 
mus—if it still is necessary to dispel that leg- 
end. Marmorale, too, has a good chapter on 
“Catone e la cultura greca.”’ 

The most striking part of Marmorale’s book 
is the last essay, in which he discusses Cato 
as a citizen and a magistrate. He here pictures 
Cato as an anti-fascist in his struggles against 
Scipionic imperialism. The book was first 
written during the recent war, and the first edi- 
tion appeared in 1944; the second edition of 
1949 contains a new preface in which this idea 
is developed with great warmth and at con- 
siderable length. Much may be said for Mar- 
morale’s contention that Scipio Aemilianus 
continued many Catonian policies in the 
second half of the century, but he goes too far 
when he pictures the Gracchi as Scipionic fas- 
cists. It is true that they were the grandsons 
of old Africanus and that, in spite of Gaius 
Gracchus’s attempt to enfranchise the Italians 
(which at that time would not have helped 
them much), the Gracchi and their associates 
gave less heed than Cato and Aemilianus to 
the rights of the Italian allies. However, the 
aracchi were not members of the Scipionic 
faction, and the mob that murdered Tiberius 
was led by Scipio Nasica, head of that family. 
Like their family for four generations, the 
Gracchi were attached to the Claudian faction. 

Several statements by these authors about 
Cato himself are open to criticism. Neither of 
them goes into detail about the much-dis- 
cussed question of the date of Scipio Afri- 
canus’s exile, but both accept the conclusion 
of the older critics that it was in 187. This 
view is difficult to defend, and most recent 
writers have returned to Livy’s date of 184. 
Nor do our authors explain why Cato turned 
from politics to literature for several years 
after his censorship in 184. As he then was 
only fifty years old, this withdrawal from po- 
litical life demands explanation. Perhaps his 
decline was due in part to the death in 180 of 


his aristocratic friend and patron, Valerius 
Flaccus, but to a much greater extent it is to 
be explained by the supremacy of the Clau- 
dians in the early 170’s and of a group of radi- 
cal “new men” (such as the two Popilius 
Laenases) in the later part of the decade. 
These men effectively shut out Cato, who was 
attached to the Fabian faction. The vehement 
personal attacks upon Cato, which della Corte 
dates from the middle 160’s (after the Third 
Macedonian War, when Cato was over seventy 
and had been out of politics for twenty years) 
and whose effectiveness he recognizes, more 
probably came in the early 170’s. Far from 
going into further decline after the war, Cato 
re-emerged as a public figure, much strength- 
ened by the fundamental reshuffling of fac- 
tions and the fusion of Scipios and Fabians 
which then took place. His son married the 
sister of Scipio Aemilianus, and many of the 
censor’s most famous words and deeds date 
from the “Indian summer”’ of the last fifteen 
years of his life. The old man did not die until 
149. 

We thus reach our fundamental criticism of 
these two books. Their authors have spent 
much time and care in studying the sources 
which deal directly with Cato, but they show 
only a sketchy acquaintance with the general 
political and economic developments of the 
day in Rome and Italy. A man as closely asso- 
ciated as Cato with the life of his time cannot 
be understood without a thorough knowledge 
of this background. Who, for example, were 
the voters who elected anti-Scipionic tribunes, 
praetors, and consuls year after year during 
the 180’s, who made Cato censor in 184, and 
who condemned the Scipios when they were 
arraigned before the comitia? A study of the 
economic history of Italy during the decade or 
two following Hannibal would suggest that 
Cato’s oratory played a rather secondary part 
in directing the votes of a large discontented 
class against the Scipios. What were the politi- 
cal factions at Rome in those days, and who 
were the leaders of each? Where and how did 
each recruit its followers? What were the eco- 
nomic policies of each? Neither of our authors 
attempts to answer such questions as these. If 
only they had looked into such books as F. 
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Miinzer, Rémische Adelsparteien und Adels- 
familien (1920), they would have found most 
illuminating discussions of these matters and 
would have understood Cato and his activities 
far better than they do at present. It is very 
risky today to write about the political history 
of Rome during the second century without a 
thorough knowledge of Miinzer’s book, but 
our authors apparently know his studies only 
sketchily, and at second hand, if at all. 


J. W. Swain 
University of Illinois 


Aspects of Social Life in Antioch in the Hellen- 
istic-Roman Period. By Grorce Happap. 
Dissertation, University of Chicago. New 
York: Hafner Publishing Co., 1949. Pp. 
vi+196. $2.50. 

The purpose of this study, though stated in 
the author’s preface, is not indicated in the 
title chosen for the work. Dr. Haddad’s object 
is to investigate the origins and size, and the 
racial, national and linguistic characteristics 
of the population of Antioch, and to examine 
the reputation which has been attached to the 
Antiochenes in both ancient and modern times 
for being fickle, luxurious, licentious and po- 
litically unstable. Thus the real subject of the 
dissertation is more important than the title 
suggests. The social life of the city comes into 
consideration only to the somewhat limited 
extent that it reveals the character of the 
populace. 

For such a study, which has not previously 
been attempted, Dr. Haddad, himself of Syrian 
origin, possesses unusual qualifications because 
of his command of the oriental literary sources. 
Study of the processes and results of the con- 
tact and mingling of Greek and oriental cul- 
tures as exemplified in the Syrian metropolis 
is a large, complex, and difficult task, with 
which the author deals courageously, collect- 
ing more material than any other student who 
has written on the subject. This extensive 
body of evidence, though not exhaustive (as 
the author himself recognizes), will be found 
useful independently of the conclusions which 
Dr. Haddad draws from it. A few suggestions 
may be offered, as follows. 


P. 10: Dr. Haddad has overlooked the evi- 
dence (cited by Honigmann, “Seleukeia Pie- 
ria,’ RE, I1 A, cols. 1185-86) which shows that 
Seleucia Pieria was founded before Antioch 
and was the original Seleucid capital in north- 
ern Syria. Pp. 13-14: The fallacy is repeated 
that Polybius 26. 1 shows that Antioch en- 
joyed autonomous government under Antio- 
chus Epiphanes. Polybius really reports the 
king’s imitation of the forms of Roman govern- 
ment only as an example of his supposed mad- 
ness; Antiochus’ conduct, the historian says, 
puzzled people, and we can hardly conclude 
that what Polybius expressly describes as a 
royal eccentricity represents the normal state 
of affairs at Antioch. P. 32, n. 6: For ‘Acts 
2: 26” read “Acts 11: 26.” P. 47: It is not 
certain whether the figure 5,300 represents 
persons of all kinds, or free adult males; the 
latter seems more probable to this reviewer. 
Pp. 62-67: To the discussion of the local atti- 
tude toward the Jewish community might be 
added material cited by M. Simon, ‘La po- 
litique anti-juive de S. Jean Chrysostome et 
le mouvement judaisant d’Antioche,’ Univ. 
libre de Bruxelles, Ann. de l’Inst. de philol. et 
@ hist. orient. et slaves (= Mél. F. Cumont), IV 
(1936), 403-21, and by this reviewer, “The 
Gate of the Cherubim at Antioch,’ Jewish 
Quart. Rev., N.S. X XIX (1938), 167-77. Pp. 
67-73: To the discussion of the size of the 
population might be added the evidence for 
the population of Constantinople (E. Stein, 
Gesch. des spdtrém. Reiches, I [Vienna, 1928], 
p. 195, n. 4); on the population of Rome, see 
also A. von Gerkan, ‘‘Die Einwohnerzahl Roms 
in der Kaiserzeit,”’ Rom. Mitteil., LV (1940), 
149-95. P. 89, n. 1: On John of Antioch, see G. 
Moravesik, Die byz. Quellen der Gesch. der 
Tiirkvélker (Budapest, 1942), pp. 171-74. P. 
92, nn. 3-4: For “Mark 8: 26” read “Mark 7: 
26.”’ P. 97: The author appears to believe that 
the only inscriptions containing personal 
names which have been found at Antioch are 
those published in the excavation reports, and 
that none are known from the Seleucid period. 
Many texts, including Seleucid inscriptions, 
were found at Antioch before the excavations; 
originally published in various periodicals, 
these are now in part available in Jalabert and 
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Mouterde, /nscr. gr. et lat. de la Syrie, III, Pt. 1 
(published in 1950, after the appearance of Dr. 
Haddad’s work; Pt. 2 is to be published 
shortly). P. 98: On the word yod8, which Dr. 
Haddad hesitantly suggests might be a proper 
name, see the commentary of JGLSYR (cited 
above) No. 789, in which are repeated the 
remarks on the subject by R. Mouterde, 
MUSJ, XXII (1939), 131. The word xaAxoyas, 
which Dr. Haddad believes to be a Semitic 
proper name, is plausibly interpreted by H. 
Seyrig (Syria, XXII [1941], p. 221, n. 1) as the 
designation of a workman. P. 105: One reads 
that “the legends on the coins of Antioch are 
in Greek whether they come from the Seleucid 
or from the Roman periods.”’ Coins of Antioch 
bearing Latin legends will be found in the Brit- 
ish Museum catalogues Rom. Emp. (I, xxvi; 
II, 104-9; III, 372-73, 378) and (for the period 
with which Dr. Haddad deals) Imp. Byz. 
Coins (pp. 8-9, 18-20, 24, 53-61). Pp. 108-12: 
In discussing the use of Latin at Antioch, Dr. 
Haddad overlooks the facts that in Libanius’ 
time there were teachers of Latin grammar 
and rhetoric active in the city and that Li- 
banius himself recognized the importance of 
Latin in preparation for a career in public 
service; see Christ-Schmid-Stahlin, Gesch. der 
griech. Lit., ed. 6, II, 2 (1924), pp. 945-46. Pp. 
140-44: In describing the Emperor Julian’s 
visit to Antioch and his experiences with the 
Antiochenes, Dr. Haddad does not bring out 
sufficiently the point that Julian’s visit coin- 
cided with a famine and a severe economic 
crisis, so that the reader who is otherwise un- 
familiar with the situation will not realize the 
nature of the position in which Julian found 
himself; see W. Ensslin, “Kaiser Julians Ge- 
setzgebungswerk u. Reichsverwaltung,” Klio, 
XVIII (1922/3), 132, 145-46, 167-70, and P. 
de Jonge, “Scarcity of Corn and Corn Prices 
in Ammianus Marcellinus,’”’ Mnemosyne, Ser. 
4, Vol. I (1948), 238-45. Further material on 
Julian’s visit may be found in an article by this 
reviewer, “Julian the Apostate at Antioch,” 
Church History, VIII (1939), 303-15. 

In the bibliography, some readers might be 
misled by the listing (p. 192) of the work of J. 
Dobid as Hist. de la prov. rom. de Syrie. Do- 
bids’ book is in Czech (Déjiny ftimské prov. 


Syrské) with French subtitle and French sum- 
mary. 

The author does not undertake to examine 
the evidence for the character of the popula- 
tion and for its cultural and artistic interests 
which is furnished by the mosaics found in the 
excavations. On this subject see, for example, 
C. R. Morey, The Mosaics of Antioch (New 
York, 1938); D. N. Wilber, “Iranian Motifs 
in Syrian Art,’’ Bull. of the Amer. Inst. for 
Iranian Art and Archaeology, V (1937), 22-26; 
and Clark Hopkins, ‘Antioch Mosaic Pave- 
ments,” Journ. of Near Eastern Studies, VII 
(1948), 91-97. 

The subject undertaken in this dissertation 
is an important one, and the work deserves to 
be consulted by all scholars who are concerned 
with the topics which it treats. 


G. DownrEy 
Harvard University 


Dumbarton Oaks 


Might and Right in Antiquity, “Dike” I: From 
Homer to the Persian Wars. By Hartvia 
Friscu, translated by C. C. MARTINDALE. 
Copenhagen: Gyldendalske Boghandel, 
1949. Pp. 276+8 plates. Kr. 30. 


When recently the death of Dr. Hartvig 
Frisch was announced, a remarkable life had 
come to an untimely end. A schoolmaster and 
a leader of the Danish Social-Democrats, a stu- 
dent of antiquity and a fervent enemy of the 
Nazis, a university professor and in his last 
years his country’s Minister of Education, he 
was, on the whole, more of a politician than a 
scholar. His books too are more outstanding 
for their lively spirit and topical interest than 
for linguistic or historical scholarship. But 
Frisch was also a man of high moral ideas and 
ideals. The present book is based on lectures 
which he delivered at the University of Copen- 
hagen during the German occupation, and the 
choice of the subject alone confirms his ideal- 
ism and his courage. It is with feelings of great 
respect and also of sadness that we read 
through the pages of this book, which has be- 
come a kind of testament. These feelings, how- 
ever, must not influence our verdict on the 
value of the book as a piece of scholarship. 
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Frisch writes in his Preface: ‘We all of us 
know that real peace has not followed the 
crushing victory of the Allied Nations. The 
outlook is still dark, and the problem of Might 
and Right stands out as acute and disturbing 
as ever since the days of Thucydides. Antiq- 
uity, I think, has still a lesson to teach our 
modern society.’”’ Unfortunately, the book 
does not live up to this aim. If we try to esti- 
mate its contribution to scholarship and to our 
knowledge of Greek ideas (and thus indirectly 
to the lesson we ought to learn from antiquity), 
we cannot help finding the book disappointing. 
It covers Greek literature from Homer to ca. 
500 B.c., and was to be followed by another 
volume covering the time when the ideas of 
Might and Right became essential issues of 
philosophy as well as of political life. In that 
earlier period which is treated in this volume 
they had not yet reached that stage; for phi- 
losophy was still in its cradle, and political 
ideas were in a process of gradually being 
sorted out. Yet, Hesiod’s fable of the hawk 
and the nightingale, and Solon’s plea for jus- 
tice would alone be sufficient to show how 
“Right” tried to hold its own against “Might.” 
There is other evidence as well, though all of 
it is seen in the mirror of poetry. It is the 
modern scholar’s task to discover in these 
reflections the reality of individual and social 
circumstances, and it is here that Frisch’s 
book fails almost completely. Although the 
chapters follow the sequence of time, there is 
no rational arrangement of the material with- 
in each chapter, and any possible results are 
submerged in a thousand and one diversions, 
and thus entirely obscured. Frisch discusses at 
great length the most varied aspects of those 
poetical sources; he writes many pages on mod- 
ern criticism, e.g., of Homer and Theognis; he 
includes legal points which have little if any- 
thing to do with the general theme (e.g., the 
laws concerning heiresses); he follows or op- 
poses particular points made by modern 
scholars, but rarely deals with the more gen- 
eral ideas behind those points; above all, when 
he touches on the question of Right and 
Might—and he does so very intermittently 
only—there is hardly ever more than a mere 


collection of relevant passages, and the inter- 
pretation stops short almost before it has be- 
gun. Thus, the serious problems connected 
with the theme of the book are never fully 
faced. Multa, non multum. 

To illustrate how inconsistent and super- 
ficial the treatment frequently is, we may 
point out the way Frisch speaks of Themis. He 
sees in her “the older and more venerable 
idea,’’ compared with Homeric Dike, although 
he never fully realises the fundamental differ- 
ence between the two, whether “ideas’’ or 
goddesses. On the cover of the book is a repro- 
duction of the beautiful Attic vase painting in 
which Themis, sitting on the Delphic tripod, 
answers Aegeus’ question about his childless- 
ness. What connection, however, is there be- 
tween this goddess acting as the Pythia, or, 
on the other hand, the completely a-legal na- 
ture of so much of our early evidence on the- 
mis, and an interpretation according to which 
“Themis means more what is ‘right and law- 
ful,’ Dike what is ‘right and suitable’’’? This 
interpretation seems particularly unsatisfac- 
tory, as Frisch himself emphasises that Homer 
never mentions the concept of Law. Frisch 
refuses to be troubled by the etymological 
theories produced by various scholars who 
have written on themis and dike; he may be 
right in that, or he may be mistaken, but he 
should not have avoided all discussion of what 
the same scholars have to say apart from their 
etymological speculations. 

Here, as elsewhere, Frisch has hardly any- 
thing to say about the political and social back- 
ground which alone can make any idea of 
“Right” fully alive. His treatment of Hesiod 
is in many ways excellent. He tells us that 
Hesiod “became a prophet for the idea of 
Righteousness,”’ and that we meet in his views 
‘a real Theodicy, a divine basis for Righteous- 
ness.’”’ But then Solon “takes his stand very 
closely to Hesiod.’’ How was that possible for 
one who lived a century later and came from 
such very different social and intellectual sur- 
roundings? The answer is obvious, but cer- 
tainly deserves to be mentioned: they both 
were members of a polis community. “Right- 
eousness”’ (if this is the correct translation for 
dike) can only be understood in its historical 
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significance as a principle ruling the social ten- 
sions within the polis. 

While it would not be difficult to find other 
points open to criticism, and very little that is 
new and important, it is only fair to state that 
the book is not without its pleasant features. 
If we take it—in spite of a certain and, in fact, 
unnecessary amount of technical scholarship— 
as the work of an intelligent and widely read 
dilettante rather than of a professional scholar, 
as a document of broad and genuine humanity 
rather than of historical research, we shall find 
it enjoyable and, despite its diffuseness, well 
worth reading. It is beautifully printed and has 
a few excellent illustrations. The English ver- 
sion, by none less than the well-known Father 
C. C. Martindale, sounds natural except for 
such monstrous compounds as “historico- 
literal,’ ‘“‘Nature-philosophers,”’ ‘childhood- 
illnesses,’’ and the like. 

Victor EHRENBERG 
University of London 


Rémisches Privatrecht. Auf Grund des Werkes 
von Pau JOrs in zweiter Auflage neu bear- 
beitet von Dr. WoLrGane KunkKEL. 3. Auf- 
lage. Including an Abriss des rémischen 
Zivilprozessrechts by LEopoLpD WENGER 
(“Enzyklopidie der Rechts- und Staats- 
wissenschaft,’’ Parts ii, iii). Berlin, Gét- 
tingen, Heidelberg: Springer-Verlag, 1949. 
Pp. xiv+434. DM 36, bound DM 39. 

The book under review is announced as a 
third edition. In fact, it is, however, only a 
photomechanical copy of the second edition, 
published in 1935, and now enlarged by an ex- 
tensive bibliography. The lack of many recent 
Romanistic publications and various both per- 
sonal and technical difficulties made it impos- 
sible for the author, Professor Wolfgang Kun- 
kel of the University of Heidelberg, a leading 
authority in the field of Roman law and an- 
cient legal history, to prepare a fully revised 
edition of the textbook, a work which was 
sold out ten years ago. When he was com- 
pelled to publish the book in its present form, 
the author certainly was no less regretful than 
his colleagues, adherents, and admirers who 
had looked forward eagerly to a new edition. 


In spite of the terrific events which convulsed 
the world the period of fifteen years which 
separated the two editions has not been barren 
as far as studies in Roman law are concerned. 
The Romanistic Muse was not silent even 
inter arma, and the few years of the so-called 
“‘post-war’’ time have brought an unexpected 
and constantly increasing revival of those 
studies in many countries, the author’s native 
country not excluded. It was therefore perhaps 
wise that a real new edition has been post- 
poned for a more favorable time when foreign 
publications will be fully and easily available 
to the author. 

It is quite understandable that Professor 
Kunkel, under the pressure of necessity, 
limited himself to a simple addition of biblio- 
graphical references to the recent literature as 
well as some references to earlier studies 
omitted in the former edition, and that he 
abstained completely from making those criti- 
cal remarks which used to be so highly appre- 
ciated by scholars. The bibliographical com- 
plements occupy no less than thirty-one pages 
(392-422). The list is imposing; in spite of its 
unavoidable incompleteness and the fact that 
generally—with a few exceptions—it does not 
go beyond 1947, at least fifteen hundred refer- 
ences to books, periodicals, collective works 
(“Studi in onore’’), and even reviews are men- 
tioned. A good deal of these references, in the 
compilation of which the author was assisted 
by a collaborator, will certainly disappear in 
a future edition when not only a simple listing 
but a critical evaluation will determine their 
incorporation. It may be suggested that the 
purge embrace publications written in lan- 
guages only accessible to a very small group of 
readers. Some disturbing misprints, which 
escaped the attention of the proof-reader dur- 
ing the author’s absence, undoubtedly will be 
eliminated at a future revision.! 

As to the work itself, this reviewer is re- 
lieved from the duty of making critical remarks 
on it since it has been in the hands of its users 
for fifteen years. It is gratifying, however, to 


1 Names of authors are sometimes badly distorted, 
e.g., Gnispet for Guisau (p. 393 ad § 14, 3); Tacur 
for THayer (p. 404, ad § 62, 2c); Sum for SENN (p. 
407, ad § 78). The citation *‘PLura, Archivio giuridico, 
1946, 207"’ (p. 394, ad § 21, 1) is a riddle. 
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state that professor Kunkel’s re-elaboration of 
Paul Jérs’ textbook is one of the best presenta- 
tions of the Roman private law in the inter- 
national literature on the subject. The book is 
today among the most frequently cited man- 
uals. One can hardly neglect it when dealing 
with a problem of the Roman private law. 

Professor Kunkel has been connected with 
Jérs’ book from the very beginning. He as- 
sisted the renowned scholar, under whose 
name the first edition appeared in 1927, in the 
composition of the Index and the correction of 
proofs. The second edition (1935) termed by 
Kunkel ‘‘auf Grund des Werkes von Paul Jérs 
neu bearbeitet”’ offered much more than a 
“Neubearbeitung” is ordinarily supposed to 
do. It at once found an unrestricted and most 
favorable acceptance. 

It would be certainly premature to speak of 
the next revised edition today. But a hope 
and wish may be expressed that the time may 
prove more propitious for the author, in many 
respects, and enable him to publish a really 
new edition in less than fifteen years, particu- 
larly since, as we assume, he has prepared 
much material for such an edition. If he per- 
sists in his intention of giving the work an 
essentially different shape (cf. the Preface), 
only the sonus nominis of the first author will 
remain. After all, the present edition exceeds 
the first one by some 150 pages, i.e. more than 
one third. The enormous mass of new litera- 
ture, when taken into consideration by such 
an independent, conscientious, creative, and 
critical thinker as Kunkel, will not leave much 
opportunity for repeating what the original 
work presented. 

The concise—and excellent in its kind— 
survey of Roman civil procedure by Leopold 
Wenger (pp. 365-87) appended to the Jérs- 
Kunkel textbook as a separate and in many 
regards autonomous chapter, is reprinted 
without any change.” 

Apotr BERGER 


Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes, New York 


2 An annotated English translation, based on the 
first edition in Jérs’ Rémisches Recht, by A. Arthur 
Schiller, appeared in the Tulane Law Review, V (1931), 
353-95. 


De re metrica poetarum Graecorum et Roma- 
norum. Accedit de solutae orationis apud 
Graecos et Romanos eurhythmia appendix. 
By Antontus KotAr. Ministeriis informa- 
tionum, scholarum eruditionisque publicae, 
consilio Cechoslovaco exploratorio adiuvan- 
tibus editum est a scriptore. Prag, 1947. 
Pp. 385. (For sale by Nakladatelsvi Melan- 
trich, Bornova 3, Praha 16, Czechoslo- 
vakia.) 


This is a complete and systematic study of 
the forms of classical verse. The arrangement 
is by types rather than by origins, and the 
author proceeds from a first chapter on gen- 
eral principles and definitions (principles of 
division with evidence for ancient theory, sum- 
mary of modern approaches, terms for descrip- 
tion) to an analysis of verses, systems, and 
strophes by feet, concluding with such mixed 
or special forms as logaoedic, dactylo-epitrite, 
and saturnian. In each subdivision, analysis 
and discussion of Greek forms is followed by 
discussion and analysis of Latin forms. A brief 
chapter on prose rhythms concludes the whole. 
Each form and subform is generously illus- 
trated by examples from ancient authors of 
every description. 

The approach is on the whole conservative 
and Koldi’s concerns are not primarily polem- 
ical. And yet an arrangement so innocent as 
the scheme of forms indicated above involves a 
choice; namely, a choice not to approach 
through history; and the rejection of this 
method is underscored by an expressed revul- 
sion for the school of Weil, Masqueray, Wila- 
mowitz, and Schroeder (p. 35). The scholar 
who would analyze verse may ask, how did 
this form come to be what it is? or, what did 
the poet intend by this form? or finally, what, 
in some ontological sense, zs this form (whether 
the poet knew or intended it or not)? Clearly, 
it is this last question which Kold7 puts to 
himself and would answer. And yet the various 
issues are not always separable, for seeing 
how a form got to be what it is may involve 
the answer to what it is, and neglect of this 
consideration makes Koldr’s discussion of, 
e.g., Aeolic meters (pp. 214-50) far less illu- 
minating than those of Hardie, whom he 
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knows, and Bowra, whom he seems not to. 
Again, while we are given a useful display of 
the variations on the glyconic (pp. 218-24), 
it might have been better to show the expan- 
sions, or perhaps misunderstandings, of this 
meter as phases in a historical sequence from 
Sappho through Euripides. 

Another problem which comes up is the 
marking of ambiguous measures. Given lec- 
ythia (-~-~-~-) with cretics, as so often in 
Aeschylus, does one scan them as iambic or 
trochaic? One might look at the context, but 
Kolar does not do so in this case, though he is 
aware of contexts (see, e.g., p. 152 for a rather 
extreme application). Rather, he decides that 
the content suits trochees, or vice versa: huic 
deliberationi trochaet quieti, praecipue contract, 
bene conveniunt (p. 79). Here is ontology again. 
Are trochees more tranquil than iambs which 
would be read in exactly the same way? And 
did the difference mean anything to Aeschy- 
lus? We could tell, if at all, only from context, 
in this case iambic (see the whole stasimon, 
Eum. 490-565). 

It is this concern with the relation between 
verse form and content or mood, or with the 
natural tempers of verse forms, which is the 
distinguishing mark of this book, as Koldé? 
states in his introduction. That meters do at 
least sometimes have their own intrinsic 
morals is certain; it can be shown, for instance, 
in the case of dochmiacs; it is no accident that 
anapaestic tetrameter catalectic is shunned by 
the tragic poets; and Kolér has Plato to back 
him (Rep. 400 B-C). Yet Plato’s language is 
most guarded, and it may give us pause that 
poems of quite various moods may go smoothly 
in identical verse forms; for instance, that 
Priapean, which seems to suit its name in the 
Epithalamium of Catullus, should so well con- 
clude the most solemn strophes of Agamemnon 
(383-84; 435-36; etc.). Cretics are, we are 
told, marked by vis et gravitas (p. 157), as illus- 
trated by Aeschylus, Suppl. 418-22, but our 
next example is Orestes 1419 sqq. (the Phryg- 
ian: vis et gravitas?); next we learn that they 
are impetuous, then plaintive, finally delib- 
erate. Further, we are told (pp. 110-11) that 
iambics suit either the severe and sad, or the 
soft and relaxed, as well as ordinary speech, 


narrative, demands of men and gods, senten- 
tious utterances of the chorus, and dance. In 
fact, practically anything. Quite true. But 
here the effort to color with sentiment a unit 
so bare and small as the iambus, even the 
cretic, has plainly led to self-stultification. In 
themselves they do not mean much. Context is 
all. 

But the incomplete success of such efforts 
does not do much to vitiate the value of this 
work as a handbook. Handsomely organized 
with excellent indices and numerous and varied 
texts for illustrations, it makes a most useful 
volume. Unfortunately, for a crucial example, 
Anacreon 39D, the meter is wrongly marked 
(p. 192), but I have noted few such errors. 


RIcHMOND LATTIMORE 
Bryn Mawr College 


Orient, Hellas und Rom in der archéologischen 
Forschung seit 1939. By Karu ScHEFOLD. 
(“Wissenschaftliche Forschungsberichte, 
Geisteswissenschaftliche Reihe,’”’ herausge- 
geben von Professor Dr. Kart Hénn, Band 
15). Bern: A. Francke Ag. Verlag, 1949. Pp. 
246+32 ills. on 8 pls. 8. Fr. 18. 80. 

Schefold calls his report on the progress of 
archaeological studies since 1939 a Handbuch. 
Indeed it is much more than a superior version 
of the Archéologische Bibliographie: it contains 
a complete and critical account of the work in 
Oriental, Greek, and Roman archaeology dur- 
ing the period covered. Each one of its many 
chapters, which are packed with pertinent in- 
formation, is also introduced by a brief state- 
ment which deals competently and intelli- 
gently with the topic under discussion, its main 
problems, and the various attempts made at 
their solution. 

This book of less than 250 pages (many of 
which are printed in very small type) is likely 
to become a landmark in modern archaeologi- 
cal research. It contains brief but complete 
accounts of the Oriental, Mediterranean, and 
European sources of Greek art and architec- 
ture; almost half of the book is devoted to 
Greece, with chapters on excavations, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting. About a 
fourth of the whole work deals with Roman 
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art and architecture, and less than a score of 
pages is given to a discussion of the peripheral 
areas of the Persians, Scyths, Etruscans, Celts, 
Spaniards, and Carthaginians. 

Schefold admits in the preface that he has 
included in his book what seemed important to 
him, and accordingly his work bears witness to 
his catholic knowledge and interest. Although 
he expresses his personal judgment throughout 
the work, he is tolerant towards the views of 
those with whom he does not agree and gen- 
erous, perhaps sometimes too generous, in his 
approval of the work done by his friends. 

The introduction may be singled out for 
particular praise. On less than twenty pages 
Schefold gives a critical sketch of Classical 
Archaeology during the past 150 years. It is, 
admittedly, a German story in which the 
names of Winckelmann, Brunn, Furtwingler, 
Wickhoff, Kunze, Langlotz, Buschor, and L. 
Curtius occupy important positions. Winckel- 
mann tried to understand Classical art and 
was not satisfied with believing in its value. 
Yet Classical archaeology never fell victim to 
the relativism of modern historical studies, 
mainly because of the recognized quality of 
Classical art. After a long period of ‘philo- 
logical’’ archaeology with its emphasis on the 
literary sources and its use of art in the form 
of, often inferior, line illustrations, photogra- 
phy supplied not only adequate reproductions 
but enabled students to recognize style and to 
establish a relative chronology based on style. 
By the end of the nineteenth century, the 
study of Attic vases and their signatures and 
the identification of Roman copies with mas- 
terworks mentioned in the literary tradition 
made possible the recognition of the style of 
individual artists as well as the attribution of 
unsigned and unidentified works of art to the 
hand or the school of famous masters. At the 
same time, the discoveries of Hellenistic, 
Minoan-Mycenaean, and archaic art, as well 
as the appreciative interpretation of Roman 
art placed Classical archaeology in a much 
wider setting. Today, the archaeologist is con- 
cerned with two main problems. He is trying 
to understand the civilizations of the ancient 
world through the medium of artistic expres- 
sion, emphasizing the universality, the unique- 


ness, and the immediacy of the artistic form. 
At the same time, he becomes aware of the art 
and civilization of classical antiquity as occu- 
pying an intermediary position between the 
old Orient and the new Occident. Greek civili- 
zation with its strong emphasis on formal 
values is understood not as the beginning of 
Western civilization but, to use Karl Jaspers’ 
term, as the “‘Achsenzeit’’ (pivotal period) of 
human civilization as a whole. 


A. E. RAUBITSCHEK 
Princeton University 


Commentationes Iudaico-Hellenisticae. In me- 
moriam Iohannis Lewy edendas curaverunt 
M. ScuwaBgE, I. GuTMan. Jerusalem: Mag- 
nes Press of the Hebrew University, 1949. 
Pp. 280 [in Hebrew]. 

When Hans Lewy died in 1945 at the age of 
forty-four he left a valuable legacy to scholar- 
ship in the form of several substantial books 
and monographs in the field of Hellenistic 
literature, including his authoritative work on 
Sobria ebrietas and his editions and translations 
of Philo. To those who were saddened by the 
untimely ending of his brilliant career it will 
be a satisfaction to read this collaborative 
volume published in his memory, not only be- 
cause it bears his name but also because the 
excellence of its contents is a fine tribute to the 
merits of the scholar whom the volume honors. 

Since the work is written entirely in Hebrew 
and lacks the usual English summary or table 
of contents, it may be helpful to give an Eng- 
lish translation of the titles of articles and a 
brief description where this seems called for. 

1 (pp. 1-12): Hans Lewy, “The Period of 
the Second Commonwealth in the Light of 
Graeco-Roman Literature,” on the motivation 
of anti-Jewish passages in pagan literature. 
Lewy stresses the force of the pagan reaction 
to the Jewish claim of being a chosen people. 
2 (pp. 13-24): M. Avi-Yonah, “The Battles 
in the Books of the Maccabees,” on the topog- 
raphy and strategy of the battles and on the 
numbers of armed forces. 3 (pp. 25-37): 
Joshua Gutman, ‘The Mother and Her Seven 
Sons in the Haggadah and in II and IV Mac- 
cabees,”’ on pagan literary influences on II and 
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IV Maccabees. 4 (pp. 88-45): D. Goldschmidt, 
“Notes on Jerome’s Three Translations of the 
Book of Psalms,” on Jerome’s three successive 
renderings of Ps. 23, which show the effect of 
his greater knowledge of Hebrew on the last 
rendering. 5 (pp. 46-58): Isaac Heinemann, 
“The Allegorizing of the Hellenistic Jews 
apart from Philo,’ argues that allegory was 
employed by only a small number of Alexan- 
drian Jews. 6 (pp. 59-64): N. H. Torezyner, 
“Amar Rabbi Yohanan, Beregel ridduphin 
sheno,” explains the Talmudic phrase, relating 
to divorce, as based on Latin regale (originally 
legale) repudium. 7 (pp. 65-84): Hans Jonas, 
“The Problem of the Knowledge of God in the 
Teaching of Philo of Alexandria,’’ on the vari- 
ous sources—Jewish, Platonic, Stoic and Gnos- 
tic of Philo’s diverse views on man’s knowl- 
edge of God. 8 (pp. 85-103): R. Kahana, 
“Pottery in the Jewish Ossuaries in the Vicin- 
ity of Jerusalem,” a study in typology. 9 (pp. 
104-124): David Ploser, “The Charge of 
Ritual Murder Against the Jews in the Light 
of the Views of the Hellenistic Period,’’ on the 
parallels in ancient ethnographic literature to 
the charge of ritual murder made against Jews 
by anti-Jewish writers. 10 (pp. 125-38): M. 
H. Plessner, ‘‘On the Limits of the Concept of 
Hellenisticism (Hellenismus), and A New Hel- 
lenistic Document from Moslem Egypt,’ on 
the survival of Hellenistic cultural traits in 
Islam. 11 (pp. 139-60): A. Tcherikover, ‘A 
Brief Survey of Hellenistic Jewish Litera- 
ture,” on various general problems such as 
whether Gentiles or Jews were primarily ad- 
dressed, traditionalism and assimilation, the 
various levels of Jewish society in the Dias- 
pora, etc. 12 (pp. 161-72): U. Cassuto, “The 
Jewish Translation of the Bible into Latin and 
its Importance for the Study of the Greek and 
Aramaic Translations,’”’ on some stylistic and 
lexical characteristics of the ancient Latin Bi- 
ble translation made by Jews. 13 (pp. 173- 
87): Alfred Rabbinowitz, “Choricius of Gaza’s 
Description of Palestine,” arranged under 
headings of place-names. 14 (pp. 188-99): 
Hayyim Rosenrauch, “‘Notes on the Crown In- 
scription of the Phoenician Community in 
Athens,”’ a study of some epigraphic formulae 
in Phoenician and Greek. 15 (pp. 200-251): 


Mosheh Schwabe, “On the History of Tibe- 
rias: an Epigraphic Study.”’ 16 (pp. 252-74): 
Abraham Schalit, “A Chapter in the History 
of the Conflict of Parties in Jerusalem at the 
End of the 5th Century and the Beginning of 
the 4th Century B.c.,”’ on the conflict between 
Jews and Samaritans, between Jewish tradi- 
tionalists and assimilationists, and the role 
played by the Persian governor Bagoas. 17 
(pp. 274-78): M. Plessner, ‘‘A Bibliography of 
the Scientific Publications of Hans Lewy,” 
includes sixty-five items. 

The volume is worthy of translation into a 
western language, preferably English. The 
reviewer hopes that some foundation will 
make the publication of such a translation 
possible. 


RaupH Marcus 
University of Chicago 


Averrois Cordubensis compendia librorum Aris- 
totelis qui parva naturalia vocantur. Recen- 
suit Ammit1a LEDYARD SHIELDS, adiuvante 
Henrico BLUMBERG. Cambridge, Mass.: 
The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1949. 
Pp. xxxiv-+276. $10.00. 

In their elegant Latin Preface and Prolegom- 
ena to this volume (which is the seventh of 
the Corpus of Averroes’ commentaries on 
Aristotle, edited under the general direction of 
Wolfson, Baneth and Fobes, and the fifty- 
fourth publication of the Mediaeval Academy) 
the editors inform us that there were two 
thirteenth century Latin translations of Aver- 
roes’ Compendium of the Parva Naturalia, 
composed in Arabic ca. A.D. 1170 and contain- 
ing four short treatises, De sensu et sensatu, 
De memoria et reminiscentia, De sompno et 
vigtlia and De causis longitudinis et brevitatis 
vite. 

One of the two Latin translations, called 
the Vulgata by the editors, is preserved in 
sixty-one manuscripts, most of them written 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
the earliest (Parisinus, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 15453) 
in 1243, about ten years before Moses ben 
Samuel Ibn Tibbon completed his Hebrew 
translation of the work. Of these sixty-one 
manuscripts the editors have collated forty in 
their entirety or in part. 
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The second Latin translation, called Pari- 
sina by the editors, is preserved in a single 
manuscript (Parisinus, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 16222) 
written in the thirteenth century and recently 
“discovered”’ by J. A. Corbett, who has gener- 
ously made it available to the editors. 

The Vulgata translation is attributed, in 
one thirteenth century manuscript, to a cer- 
tain Gerard, presumably Gerard of Cremona 
(ob. 1187) but by several modern scholars, in- 
cluding Renan and S. D. Wingate, it is at- 
tributed to Michael Scotus (0b. 1236). 

In the present edition both Latin transla- 
tions are printed on the same page in the fol- 
lowing scheme: at the top is given a portion of 
the Vulgata version; under this is the first 
critical apparatus, containing the variants of 
the Latin manuscripts of this version; next 
comes the second critical apparatus, contain- 
ing the variants, translated into medieval 
Latin by Blumberg, of the Arabic original (ac- 
cording to three manuscripts) and the Hebrew 
translation (according to eight manuscripts) ; 
at the bottom of the page is given a portion 
of the Parisina version. 

The texts of the two Latin versions are fol- 
lowed by three Indices. The first is a Latin- 
Hebrew-Arabic index (with occasional refer- 
ence to Aristotle’s Greek terminology) of the 
Vulgata translation; the second is a Graeco- 
Latin index to the preceding index; the third 
is an Index Locorum to the relevant works of 
Aristotle. Miss Shields and Blumberg com- 
piled the first; Fobes, the second and third. 

The work has been admirably edited and in- 
dexed. Repeated sampling by the reviewer has 
failed to discover misprints in either the Latin 
text or Arabic-Hebrew terminology. Moreover, 
the editors have shown excellent judgment in 
their text-critical methods. In addition to be- 
ing a faithful reproduction of a medieval Latin 
version of Averroes, the present work has the 
great merit of providing much material to the 
scholar interested in following the changes 
undergone by Aristotle’s philosophical termi- 
nology in the course of transmission to western 
Europe through the Arabic and Hebrew 
renderings. 

The reviewer has only one criticism, a com- 
paratively minor one, namely that the trilin- 


gual index fails to call attention to some inter- 
esting differences between the Vulgata and 
Parisina versions, e.g., V existimatio vs. P 
estimatio or V sensibilis vs. P sensitivus. Other- 
wise there is very little to criticise and very 
much to praise. 

RaupxH Marcus 
University of Chicago 


Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, 
Vol. XIX. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 145+-11 pls. 


It is seldom that one finds a volume of this 
kind which maintains throughout such a high 
level of scholarship. In addition to exhibiting 
the technical competence of their respective 
authors, several of these papers are of major 
importance—another rare occurrence in 
“Studies,’’ ‘transactions,’ and Festschriften. 

Opinion as to the relative significance of 
the seven papers contained in this volume of 
the Memoirs will no doubt vary with the spe- 
cial interests of the individual readers. I my- 
self find three of them particularly interesting: 
(1) “The Order of the Consuls’ Names in the 
Yearly Lists,” by Lily Ross Taylor and T. 
R. 8. Broughton; (2) ““The ‘Campanian’ Ori- 
gin of Cn. Naevius and Its Literary Attesta- 
tion,”’ by Henry T. Rowell; and (3) ‘The Pro- 
cession of the Ara Pacis,’ by Inez Scott 
Ryberg. 

In the case of the first paper, a re-examina- 
tion of the literary and epigraphical sources 
combined with Degrassi’s new publication of 
the Fasti consulares leads to the conclusion 
that the name of the consul first elected was 
given priority in the official lists, something 
which had been doubted by Mommsen and 
others. Further, it is established that the 
monthly alternation of the fasces between the 
two consuls was the normal practice through- 
out the republican period. 

In arriving at his conclusion that “Naevius 
was a Capuan and that Varro said so,’’ Henry 
T. Rowell becomes involved in a comprehen- 
sive and useful study of the sources for Nae- 
vius. Those who have struggled with the prob- 
lems of Quellengeschichte will find much to ad- 
mire in Rowell’s paper. 
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Quite a different kind of problem is met by 
Inez Scott Ryberg in the case of the Ara 
Pacis. This jigsaw puzzle in marble has long 
been the subject of much conjecture. One of 
the difficulties has been the identification of 
certain figures in the procession. Augustus and 
Livia have not been hard to find, but the iden- 
tity of the so-called velatus and the Pontifex 
Maximus has given rise to considerable debate. 
Professor Ryberg would identify the velaius 
as Agrippa, partly on the basis of known por- 
traits and partly because of the new-found 
group which belongs at the head of the proces- 
sion and which seems to include the Pontifex 
Maximus (Lepidus). Julia is designated as the 
woman within the family group who reaches 
out to place her hand on the head of a child in 
the foreground. In a brief appendix cogent 
arguments are given for dating the third clos- 
ing of the gates of Janus in 13 B.c. 

Mason Hammond’s long paper (pp. 37-76) 
on the tribunician day from Domitian through 
Antoninus is, like the first paper, based on 
Degrassi’s publication of the fasti. Unfortu- 
nately, Hammond can arrive at no significant 
conclusion save that Mattingly was justified 
in criticizing him (Hammond) for placing too 
much reliance on dating derived from military 
diplomas and that their long-standing argu- 
ment over the date of the change to the De- 
cember 10 dating cannot be resolved by the 
available evidence. Although this paper justly 
calls attention to a number of new, but minor, 
points, its publication at this time seems pre- 
mature. 

The remaining three papers are: ‘On Edict 
II and the Senatus Consultum at Cyrene,” 
the skillful work of James H. Oliver; “A Selec- 
tion from the Antiquities at the American 
Academy in Rome,” by A. W. Van Buren; and 
“Manuscripts of Tacitus’ Minor Works,” by 
C. W. Mendell. 


; Tom B. Jones 
University of Minnesota 


Il Regno di Caro, Numeriano e Carino. By 
Prero Metont. (Annali della Facolta di 
lettere e filosofia dell’ Universita di Cagliari, 
Vol. XV, Fasc. 2.) Cagliari, 1948. Pp. 222. 
L. 1,200. 


This monograph on the Emperor Carus and 
his sons consists of three chapters entitled: I. 
La successione a Probo; II. Il regno di Caro; 
III. Il regno di Numeriano e Carino. There are 
also two appendices: I. Tentativo di ricostru- 
zione della Cronaca Imperiale per il regno di 
Caro, Numeriano e Carino; II. Titolature e 
personificaziont nelle monete imperiali di Caro 
e della sua famiglia. These sections are fol- 
lowed by a reasonably complete bibliography. 
The addition of an index would have improved 
the book immeasurably. 

The chief importance of Meloni’s mono- 
graph lies in the fact that it provides the first 
full-length discussion of the reign of Carus, 
Carinus, and Numerian which has appeared 
in almost forty years. This is a work of great 
industry, if not discrimination, and the nar- 
rative presented by Meloni as well as his in- 
terpretations do not raise any major points 
worth quarreling about. It is unfortunate that 
he did not see my little note on the death of 
Numerian (Classical Philology, XX XV [1940], 
302-3) which would have solved the Perin- 
thus-Chalcedon mystery for him (p. 135), and 
he might have been interested (p. 33 ff.) in the 
discussion of the tribunician power published 
by Miss Kramer and myself (American Jour- 
nal of Philology, LXIV [1943], 80-86). 

The appendices constitute the weakest part 
of this monograph. I do not see much point to 
the section on the coins. There is no discussion 
of their significance, and, if the coins are listed, 
why not the inscriptions also? At least one- 
third of the inscriptions of Carus and his sons 
are not mentioned by Meloni. Furthermore, 
even if one intends to confine himself to titula- 
ture and personification the coins and inscrip- 
tions ought to be correlated. For example, 
Magnia Urbica appears on the coins as Juno 
Regina; it is probably not a coincidence that 
Marcus Aurelius Decimus, praeses of Nu- 
midia in A.D. 284, erected an inscription honor- 
ing Juno Regina at Lambaesis in that year 
(CIL, VIII, 4578), a subtle compliment to the 
wife of Carinus. 

Most disappointing, however, is Appendix 
I, which purports to deal with the Imperial 
Chronicle. The subject is much more compli- 
cated and has wider ramifications than Meloni 
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seems to realize. He does not mention either 
St. Jerome’s version of the Chronicle of Euse- 
bius or the Breviarium of Sextus Rufus Festus; 
both are essential to a discussion of the Im- 
perial Chronicle for the period of Carus, Cari- 
nus, and Numerian. Finally, I have always 
felt that a study of Zonaras might yield a vital 
clue for a solution of this problem. An exami- 
nation of Zonaras 12. 30-31 will reveal that 
he knew the Imperial Chronicle, perhaps at 
first-hand. 


Tom B. JonEs 
University of Minnesota 


Historia: Zeitschrift fiir alte Geschichte, Vol. I, 
No. 1 (January, 1950). Baden-Baden: Ver- 
lag fiir Kunst und Wissenschaft, 1950. Pp. 
172. DM 40 a year (4 nos.). 

The new Historia is one of the most ambi- 
tious and important of the periodicals which 
have appeared in recent years. Its aim is very 
definitely to be an international periodical for 
ancient history. On the cover the subtitle is 
repeated in French, English, and Italian. The 
editors in chief are Gerold Walser of Basel and 
Karl Stroheker of Tiibingen. Co-operating 
with them are F. E. Adcock (Cambridge), An- 
dreas Alféldi (Bern), T. Robert S. Broughton 
(Bryn Mawr), Victor Ehrenberg (London), 
Juliette Ernst (Paris), Aldo Ferrabino (Rome), 
André Piganiol (Paris), and Joseph Vogt (Tii- 
bingen). The international aspect is also main- 
tained in the languages of the contributions. 
This number contains leading articles, ‘“For- 
schungsberichte,’ book reviews, and sum- 
maries of periodicals. Of the three articles, two 
are in English and one in German; of the three 
‘“‘Forschungsberichte,”’ two are in German and 
one in French; likewise of the book reviews, 
two are in German and one in French. In spite 
of this emphasis on the international aspect, 
other features seem to take into consideration 
the special needs of European and specifically 
German scholarship. Thus the three long book 
reviews include one of Rostovtzeff, The So- 
cial and Economic History of the Hellenistic 
World by Joseph Vogt (pp. 116-28) and one of 
Ronald Syme, The Roman Revolution by Wil- 
helm Ensslin (pp. 128-39)—books which be- 


came available on the Continent much later 
than in our country and in England. Of the 
reports on research, one on “Die neue Ger- 
manicus-Inschrift von Magliano”’ by Herbert 
Nesselhauf is justified in part by the difficulty 
of obtaining foreign publications in Germany. 
To be sure, this inscription is still news to most 
scholars in other countries, and no one will be 
sorry to see additional reviews of the two books 
mentioned. 

Judging by the present number, readers are 
likely to find the ‘‘Forschungsberichte”’ par- 
ticularly valuable. Besides the one already 
mentioned, there is a report by Piganiol on the 
literature on Constantine for the years 1939- 
49 and one by Monheim on Russian excava- 
tions in 1947, the excavations in question be- 
ing largely connected with Scythia. It may be 
noticed that the editors are planning a special 
number for 1950 (DM 25) entitled Die inter- 
nationale Bibliographie der alten Geschichte 
1940-1949. Though the literature can be lo- 
cated through other channels, such a work 
should prove very useful if it covers all fields 
of ancient history adequately. One criticism 
which can be made against the present num- 
ber is that it gives a disproportionate amount 
of space to Roman history. The three major 
articles deal with the reorganization of the 
Roman government in 366 B.c. (Kurt von 
Fritz), the Vettius affair (Lily Ross Taylor), 
and Christian apologetics of the period of the 
decline of the Roman Empire (Johannes 
Straub). Other numbers may have an entirely 
different distribution of space. In any case, it 
is a periodical which no library can afford to 
miss and which many scholars will wish to 
have on their own shelves. 


J. A. O. Larsen 
University of Chicago 


Concerning Andrew Lang, Being the Andrew 
Lang Lectures Delivered before the University 
of St. Andrews 1927-1937. With an Intro- 
duction by A. BiyrH WessTER and a Pref- 
ace by J. B. Satmonp. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1949. (Ten lectures, published 1928- 
49; each lecture and introduction paged 
separately.) $4.00. 
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The reader will be puzzled to find the right 
shelf for this curious book. The lectures range 
widely over Homer, religion, Scottish history, 
biography, and poetry. They consequently 
possess no imperative importance for any uni- 
versity department but do possess interest be- 
cause of their appeal to racial, personal, and 
local loyalties. 

Transatlantic admirers of Lang would per- 
haps have been pleased to see him properly 
placed in his remarkable epoch, which began 
with sentiment and romance and progressed 
to science and positivism. Antiquarians were 
replaced by archaeologists. Collectors of fairy 
tales gave way to folklorists and these to 
anthropologists. At the beginning we have the 
sentimentalism of Keat’s Ode on a Grecian 
Urn and the romanticism of Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage. At the end we have Bryn Mawr 
graduates washing earthy potsherds at a dig 
and scientific experts clearing out old wells 
and cesspools in the Athenian agora. 

Lang’s career spanned all the activities of 
his time. He busied himself with fairy tales, 
folklore, and anthropology. His poetry and his 
translations are both sentimental but he would 
never have used a sentimental title like The 
Golden Bough. His methods were scientific and 
his attitude toward evidence positivistic. “On- 
ly the facts are important,’”’ he wrote. He had 
the pioneering spirit of the romanticist but he 
set his face against “Celtic glamour,’ the 
Wolfian philology, Max Miiller’s mythology, 
and the earlier enthusiasms for animism and 
mana. 

Among professionals there was a tendency 
to belittle him as a brilliant amateur but he 
found numberless readers among laymen for 
classical learning and the present age could 
well use such another. 


Norman W. DeWitt 
Victoria College 


University of Toronto 


The Year’s Work in Classical Studies, 1945- 
1947. Edited by Maurice Platnauer. Bristol: 
J. W. Arrowsmith Ltd., 1950. Pp. xvi+102. 
10 s. 


This, we are told, will be the last number of 
this useful work. The last previous volume was 


that for 1939-45 reviewed in CP, XLIV 
(1949), 280. The plan is much the same except 
that a report on papyrology for the period 
1937-49 has been added and that there are no 
special reports on archeology. To make up, as 
it were, for the shortcomings of the previous 
volume in this field, the report on Greek litera- 
ture—this time by L. J. D. Richardson—is 
unusually full. A reason given for discontinu- 
ing the Year’s Work is that “scholars mostly 
prefer L’ Année philologique for its completeness 
and specialist detail’ (p. ix). True, and it is 
also true that it is well to avoid unnecessary 
duplication of effort. Nevertheless, many will 
regret the passing of an old friend and will par- 
ticularly wish to possess the two convenient 
and inexpensive volumes surveying the schol- 
arship of the critical years 1939-47. 

J. A. O. LARSEN 
University of Chicago 


Guida per il visitatore del teatro antico di Sira- 
cusa. By Carto Anti. Florence: Sansoni, 
1948. Pp. 117. L. 220. 

In this booklet the author in collaboration 
with the architect, I. Gismondi, presents and 
interprets the material evidence for the history 
of the Theater at Syracuse. He groups the 
architectural changes that took place in the 
course of a thousand years into nine periods of 
construction, first presented as a summary 
and then discussed in greater detail. 

It should be noted that the existing remains 
consist very largely of living rock, which the 
ancients cut into and shaped as they con- 
structed the building to suit the everchanging 
needs of theatrical art. Since rock cuttings are 
in general very difficult to date, a great deal of 
conjecture has inevitably gone into the au- 
thor’s reconstruction. 

The booklet modestly calls itself a guide, 
but it is in a sense a revolutionary publication. 
For it was the Theater at Syracuse that formed 
the keystone in the author’s new thesis that 
the earliest form of the Greek Theater was not 
circular but rectilinear. Ever since the publica- 
tion of Dérpfeld’s and Reisch’s Griechische 
Theater in 1896, it had become an article of 
faith with most scholars that the theater de- 
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veloped around a circular orchestra. Anti was 
not the first to cast doubt on this doctrine, but 
he was the first to make a frontal attack. His 
followers—if he has any—are not likely to 
form a new cult, since hero worship is, happily, 
now a dying fashion in Classical scholarship. 
But those who are earnestly seeking an answer 
to the time-honored riddle of the origin and 
early form of the Greek Theater will find the 
author’s “Guida” both refreshing and stimu- 
lating fare. It is, however, only the appetizer 
for a more substantial repast which he prom- 
ises in the form of a new monograph on the 
Theater at Syracuse. 

Oscar T. BRONEER 
University of Chicago 


Homer as an Oral Poet. By Francis C. Ko- 
WALCZYK. Published by the Classics De- 
partment of Trinity College, Hartford, 
Connecticut, 1948. Pp. ii+37+13. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

This master’s thesis is published as a me- 
morial to the author, who died in 1945 pro 
patria militans. It does not, of course, pretend 
to contain important new contributions to our 
knowledge, but is a compilation of some of the 
best recent material on the oral nature of 
Homer’s poetry. Kowalczyk relies especially on 
Parry, as all would expect, the Chadwicks, 
Nilsson, and B. E. Perry’s interesting TAPA 


article on “The Early Greek Capacity for 
Viewing Things Separately”? (LX VIII [1937], 
403-27). There are some slips in the thesis and 
some unjustifiable obiter dicta and generaliza- 
tions, but they do not affect the fairness and 
correctness of the account as a whole. Homeric 
scholarship could ill afford to lose a young man 
so interested in one of the most important 
aspects of contemporary Homeric study. But 
for one unfortunate fact, one would be pleased 
that his former teachers chose this way to 
honor his memory. I am sorry to say that one’s 
main feeling upon reading this essay in its 
present form is regret that those responsible 
for publishing it did not devote a few hours to 
at least a superficial editing of the manuscript. 
It is hard to believe that the author himself, 
young though he was, would not, for instance, 
have checked his quotations more carefully 
if he had prepared his work for publication 
himself. As it is, there is scarcely a single one 
of the many quotations which is free from 
errors. Nilsson (always referred to as M. F. 
Nilsson) suffers especially. On page 10, for 
example, the omissions and modifications 
reduce the quotation to nonsense, and on page 
17 (quite apart from ten other mistakes plus 
two in the bibliographical note) he is quite un- 
justly made to say ‘“‘a... phenomena.”’ 


FREDERICK M. CoMBELLACK 


University of Oregon 
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